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MARKET  REVIEW 


Sugar  requirements  of  consumers  and  quotas  totaling  9,800,000  tons  for 
calendar  year  1966  were  announced  by  the  Secretary  on  December  8,  1965. 
At  the  same  time,  limitations  on  foreign  raw  sugar  importations  from 
all  countries  were  established  at  700,000  tons  for  the  first  quarter 
and  at  1,700,000  tons  for  the  first  half  of  1966.    On  December  22,  1965 
first  quarter  imports  were  allocated  among  countries.    Applications  for 
set-asides  of  quota  within  the  second  quarter  limitation  submitted  by 
January  15,  1966  will  be  considered  shortly  thereafter. 

Quota  charges  during  1965  are  expected  to  total  about  9,915,000  tons. 
Charges  against  the  quotas  of  domestic  areas  are  expected  to  be  about 
6,095,000  tons  with  Puerto  Rico  slightly  exceeding  its  adjusted  quota. 
Charges  to  foreign  quotas  should  be  about  3,820,000  tons.    This  assumes 

a  short  fall  of  about  10,000  tons  in  foreign  quotas  and  that  all 
domestic  areas  will  fill  their  adjusted  quotas.    Anticipated  deficits 
in  the  marketing  allotments  of  a  few  marketers  in  the  mainland  areas 
are  being  reallocated  to  other  processors  that  have  indicated  their 
ability  to  market  additional  sugar. 

About  6,630,000  tons  of  the  1965  quota  sugar  was  raw  sugar  for  refiners. 
Assuming  a  loss  in  the  refining  process  of  approximately  55,000  tons  and 
with  a  carryover  of  688,000  tons  of  quota  sugar  from  last  year,  refiners 
supplies  of  quota    sugar  during  1965  would  total  about  7,263,000  tons. 
With  refiners  deliveries  for  U.  S.  consumption  during  1965  expected  to 
reach  about  6,710,000  tons,  quota  stocks  at  the  end  of  this  year  would 
total  about  550,000  tons  or  138,000  tons  less  than  those  held  at  year 
end  1964. 

Despite  the  increased  deliveries  of  beet  sugar  in  1965,  pursuant  to  the 
amended  Sugar  Act,  cane  sugar  refiners  deliveries  in  1965  will  approxi- 
mate the  average  for  the  five  previous  years  of  6,713,000  tons  and 
slightly  exceed  the  6,684,000  tons  delivered  in  1964. 

Beet  sugar  processors  will  market  their  increased  1965  quota  of  3,025,000 
tons.  Their  deliveries  during  the  previous  five  years  averaged  2,570,000 
tons  and  in  1964  totaled  2,699,000  tons. 

Total  deliveries  for  U.  S.  consumption  as  reported  will  apparently  be 
about  10,000,000  tons.    Assuming  that  constructive  deliveries  may  be 
50,000  tons  above  the  17,000  tons  reported  last  year,  physical  deliveries 
would  amount  to  9,950,000  tons.    Constructive  deliveries  will  not  be  re- 
ported until  after  the  end  of  the  year  and  so  can  only  be  estimated  at 
this  time. 
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Based  on  the  assumption  that  1965  physical  deliveries  will  be  about  the 
same  as  consumption,  stocks  of  sugar  held  by  users,  retailers,  and  whole- 
salers would  remain  at  the  same  level  as  at  year  end  1964.     Such  stocks 
were  at  a  fairly  high  level  as  a  result  of  heavy  1964^ year  end  deliveries 
in  anticipation  of  a  dock  strike.     Deliveries  in  recent  months  have  also 
been  at  a  good  rate. 

Marketers  in  the  lower  Pacific  Coast  territory  have  announced  that  the 
0.25  cent  a  pound  allowance  on  refined  sugar  now  in  effect  will  be  with- 
drawn at  the  end  of  this  year.     This  is  expected  to  result  in  increased 
deliveries  in  the  meantime  in  that  area  but  no  other  price  changes  have 
been  announced. 

From  December  1  through  22,  the  domestic  raw  sugar  spot  price  averaged 
6.74  cents  per  pound,  and  for  the  calendar  year  will  average  6.75  cents 
per  pound.    This  would  be-  about  99.3  percent  of  the  price  consideration 
mentioned  in  Section  201  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

The  spot  price  for  world  sugar  averaged  1.94  cents  per  pound  from  December 
1-22  and  for  1965  the  annual  average  will  be  about  2.11  cents  per  pound. 
On  a  comparable  basis,  including  freight  and  duty,  the  world  price  will 
average  about  3.69  cents  per  pound  less  than  the  domestic  price  for  raw 
sugar. 

Wholesale  refined  sugar  quotations  were  unchanged  during  December  and  as 
of  December  22  the  following  were  the  quotations  by  territories: 


Cane  Beet 
Cents  per  pound  in  100  lb.  paper  bags 


Northeast 
Southeast 
Gulf 

Eastern  beet 
Chicago-West 


10.35 
9.65 
9.55 


9.35 
9.25 
9.25* 
9.25 


9.15 

9.15 

9.05 

9.25* 

9.25 


Direct  shipment  territory 
Lower  Pacific  Coast 
Northwest  Intermountain 


*    Subject  to  0.25  cent  allowance. 
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The  1965  average  wholesale  refined  sugar  price  for  the  Northeast  was 
10.22  cents  per  pound.     The  average  for  the  five  previous  years 
(1960-1964)  was  10.21  cents  and  in  1964  the  average  price  was  10.68 
cents  per  pound. 


The  1965  annual  summary  of  crop  production  issued  On  December  by  the 
Department  estimated  1965-crop  sugarbeet  production  at  20,935,000 
tons,  and  beet  sugar  production  at  2,900,000  tons  raw  value. 


In  the  mainland  cane  area  sugarcane  production  for  sugar  in  Louisiana 
was  estimated  at  6,792,000  tons  and  sugar  production  at  550,000  tons 
raw  value.    For  Florida  production  of  cane  for  sugar  was  estimated 
at  5,620,000  tons  and  sugar  production  at  540,000  tons. 

The  estimate  of  cane  production  for  sugar  in  Hawaii  was  10,560,000 
tons  with  sugar  production  at  1,215,000  tons,  a  record  high  for 
that  State. 
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A  talk  by^Tom  O.  /Murphy  ,\  Director 
Sugar  Policy  Staff,  Agricultural  Stabilization 
and  Conservation  Service,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  before  the 
Sugar  Club  in  New  York,  November  30,  1965 


I  am  delighted  to  be  here  and  I  appreciate  your  invitation  to  say  a  few- 
words  about  sugar .  This  is  my  second  appearance.  The  other  was  just 
about  two  years  ago. 

Looked  at  one  way,  amazing  changes  have  occurred  in  the  sugar  market 
in  that  short  period.  Two  years  ago,  sugar  throughout  the  world  was 
scarce  and  expensive  --  higher  than  at  any  time  in  the  previous  40 
years  --  and  it  was  apparent  that  sugar  inventories  were  going  to  be- 
drawn  down  to  a  bare  minimum  before'the  1964-65  crop  got  underway 
tenmonths  later.  Now,  sugar  is  in  great  surplus  and  the  world  price  this 
year  has  been  lower  than  at  any  time  in  the  last  Z0  years. 

Looked  at  another  way,  however,  the  change  which  has  occurred  is.  per- 
fectly natural.    We  have  simply  moved" to  a  different  point  in  the  wide- 
sweeping  cycle.  We  are  experiencing  the  reaction  --  the  lingering  effects 
of  the  incentive  to  produce  generated  by  the  high  prices  of  two  years  ago . 

The  situation  with  respect  to  domestic  sugar  legislation  has  changed  as 
markedly  as  the  world  sugar  market,     but  in  an  entirely  different  way. 
Two  years  ago  an  important  part   of  the  United  States  Sugar  Act  --  the 
quotas  for  most  foreign  countries  --  was  about  to  expire  within  a  year, 
and  in  fact  did  expire.   Now,   we  have  a  Sugar  Act  which  extends  for  six 
years  until    the  end  of  1971.    This  long    term  is  important.   It  provides 
opportunities  for    everyone   who  has  any  connection  with  sugar,  oppor- 
tunities beyond  the  domestic  price  stability  which  is  the  most  apparent 
feature  of  the  Sugar  Act. 

Before  pursuing  that  though,  let  me  digress  for  just  a  moment.  All  of 
us,    including  the  news  media,     have  been   so  engrossed   in  day-to-day 
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events  while  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  196  5  were  taking  shape  that 
temporarily  we  may  have  lost  our  perspective.  Certainly,  I  have  been 
asked  questions  by  knowledgeable  people  which  indicate  an  acute  aware- 
ness of  the  problems  of  detail  and  of  the  moment  but  little  recollection 
of  the  longer  term  accomplishments  of  the  sugar  industry  here  and 
elsewhere . 

Let's  step  back  and  take  a  real  long  look.  The  view  is  good. 

The  story  is  told  that  this  Island  of  Manhattan  was  purchased  from  the 
Indians  some  339  years  ago  for  $24  and  a  bottle  of  whiskey.  Probably 
the  Indians  preferred  the  money  and  the  whiskey  but  elsewhere  at  that 
time,  that  amount  of  money  and  whiskey  would  have  bought  just  two 
hundred  pounds  of  sugar.  Peter  Minuit,  the  farseeing  Dutchman,  de- 
cided to  buy  real  estate  instead. 

For  thousands  of  years  sugar  was  indeed  a  luxury  product  for  kings  and 
their  guests  until  relatively  recent  times.  As  late  as  one  hundred  years 
ago,  sugar  was  priced  at  more  than  twenty  cents  a  pound  when  bacon 
cost  seven  or  eight  cents  a  pound. 

Aside  from  salt  which  also  has  a  fascinating  history,  Icanthink  of  no 
other  food  virtually  free  of  water  content  which  can  be  bought  for  ten  or 
eleven  cents  a  pound.  How  many  highly  manufactured  products  of  any 
kind  cost  so  little? 

But  price  is  only  one  indicator  of  the  wonderful  progress  achieved  by 
the  sugar  industry.  There  are  others,  quality  is  one.  The  present  day 
quality  of  sugar  is  obvious;  it  is  pure  and  tailored  to  the  exacting  re- 
quirements of  housewives  and  other  purchasing  agents.  The  welfare  of 
workers  is  another:  Just  during  the  30  years  of  the  United  States  sugar 
program,  the  wages  paid  to  field  workers  have  increased  six  fold. 

This  gets  me  back  to  my  original  theme.  The  improvements  of  the  past 
in  the  arts  of  sugar  production  can  and  will  be  continued  into  the  future. 
Under  the  United  States  Sugar  Act,  competition  at  all  levels  of  produc- 
tion and  marketing  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  severe.  But,  this 
occurs  in  an  arena  sheltered  from  the  wild  price  vagaries  of  the  world 
sugar  market  --  for  example,  from  more  than  twelve  cents  to  less  than 
two  cents  for  raw,  unrefined  sugar  in  a  two  year  period.  Efficient 
domestic  sugar  producers  have  had  much  better  assurance  of  a  mod- 
erate  profit  on  a   sustained  basis    than  many  of  those  engaged  in  other 
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enterprises.  This  assurance  has  encouraged  investment  in  research  and 
in  production  facilities.  Together,  these  have  generated  the  outstanding 
productivity  record,  which  I  think  deserves  mention  from  time  to  time. 

The  process  has  been  interrupted  in  some  degree  since  Cuba  became  an 
unreliable  source  for  our  imports.  Since  then,  we  have  had  a  Sugar  Act 
but  for  one  and  two  year  periods  of  extension,  in  whole  or  in  part.  Now 
for  the  first  time  since  I960,    all  who  participate   in  the    United  States 
sugar  program  know  the  ground  rules  for  a  long  lead  time,  namely,  six 
years.  I  believe  this  is  the  longest  term  in  the  history  of  the  Act. 

The  Congress  at  its  recent  session  restored  long  term  planning  to  the 
domestic  sugar  industry.  Surely,  this  will  increase  investment  and, 
perhaps  even  more  importantly,  encourage  investment  on  a  selective 
basis  whereby  greater  benefit  can  flow  from  each  unit  of  cost. 

Consumers  will  benefit  indirectly  from  the  climate  which  permits  long 
term  planning  and  investment.  This  is  a  proven  way  of  assuring  rea- 
sonable prices  for  sugar  at  the  same  time  that  provision  is  made  for 
security  of  income  for  efficient  farmers  and  processors  and  a  rising 
standard  of  living  for  workers.  Consumers  will  also  benefit  directly 
from  the  strong  incentives  provided  in  the  1965  Amendments  for  each 
foreign  country  to  supply  our  market  even  when  it  is  priced  at  a  dis- 
count as  compared  to  the  world  market.  These  incentives  include: 

1.  Advance  commitment  to  service  the  United  States  market  for 
the  term  of  the  Act; 

2.  Encouragement  to  maintain  supply  reserves  earmarked  for  the 
United  States  market;  and 

3.  Permanent  loss  of  part  or  all  of  quota  rights  for  failure  to 
service  our  market. 

While  our  foreign  suppliers  are  required  to  take  certain  constructive 
steps  in  consideration  of  their  participation  in  the  United  States  market , 
they  also  benefit  along  with  domestic  producers  and  consumers  from  the 
recent  legislation. 

Actually,  our  foreign  suppliers  are  assured  of  all  the  advantages  in  this 
marketwhich  they  seek  for  themselves  in  world  markets  generally.  They 
have  assured  access  formany  years  for  their  sugar  in  reasonably  deter- 
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minable  quantities  at  a  remunerative  price.  They,  too,  have  the  oppor- 
tunity for  long  term  planning  and  hence,  productivity  gains  and  a  rising 
standard  of  living  for  all  engaged  in  the  sugar  enterprise.  Indeed,  their 
opportunities  are  the  greater  because  the  advanced  technology  of  the 
domestic  industry  can  be  transplanted  abroad  after  having  been  thor- 
oughly tested  here.  Only  the  gains  to  be  made  on  the  frontiers  of  tech- 
nology remain  available  to  most  of  our  domestic  industry  but  many 
foreign  countries  are  in  a  position  to  adapt  methods  practiced  and  im- 
proved upon  in  this  country  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

Our  techniques  need  not,  should  not  and  probably  could  not  be  adopted 
in  one  fell  swoop.  The  appropriate  mix  of  labor,  land  and  capital  differs 
from  country  to  country  and  will  change  as  the  years  pass.  But  the 
available  knowledge  in  plant  genetics,  field  power,  field  implements, 
herbicides,  fertilizers,  mechanical  harvesting,  transportation  and  mill- 
ing can  be  applied  on  a  progressive  basis  .  Greater  output  can  be  attained 
with  continuously  reduced  inputs. 

Many  of  the  developing  countries  are  in  the  tropics  and  are  sugar  ex- 
porters .  Most  of  them  have  quotas  in  the  United  States  market.  The 
combination  of  a  secure  market  over  a  long  period  of  years  at  remu- 
nerative prices  and  the  availability  of  techniques  for  improving  output 
per  unit  of  input  provides  a  practical  and  an  available  avenue  toward 
development . 

Returning  now  to  the  general  world  situation,  present  indications  are 
that  the  new  crop,  the  196  5-66  one,  will  be  of  almost  the  same  record 
proportions  as  the  past  crop  --  somewhat  less  beet  sugar,  somewhat 
more  cane  sugar.  Not  so  much  sugar  will  be  added  to  inventories  in  the 
next  crop  year  because  low  prices  as  well  as  population  gains  are  adding 
to  consumption.  Nevertheless,  sugar  stocks  will  increase  and  until  such 
time  as  the  size  of  the  1966-67  crop  can  be  gauged,  the  price  outlook  is 
not  encouraging.  What  it  may  become  later,  depends  largely  on  the  size 
of  that  crop. 

It  would  seem  that  the  full  cycle  for  sugar  takes  something  like  six  years 
to  run  its  course,  if  not  interrupted  by  international  incidents.  This 
tendency  is  probably  related  to  the  perennial  nature  of  the  sugarcane 
crop. 

It  also  seems  that  the  production  of  beet  sugar  in  relation  to  total  sugar 
production  gains  each  time  that  world  sugar  prices  rise  sharply.  As  an 
annual  crop,  the  production  of  sugarbeets  can  respond  rapidly  to  price. 
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If  all  of  this  is  true,  it  would  seem  that  the  best  interests  of  the  cane 
sugar  exporting  countries  would  be  served  by  an  effort  to  moderate  the 
natural  cycle,  to  avoid  the  twin  evils  of  scarcity  and  high  prices  followed 
by  glut  and  distress  prices.  This  moderation  was  accomplished  during 
the  1950's  by  an  International  Sugar  Agreement  based  on  adjusting  sup- 
plies to  market  opportunities.  The  Agreement  worked  remarkably  well 
until  the  periodic  negotiating  conference  --  the  one  held  in  1961  when 
Cuba's  demand  for  amarketshare  was  muchmore  than  the  other  export- 
ing countries  could  accept.  In  that  year,  Cuba  also  oversold  its  quota  by 
more  than  a  million  tons.  The  quota  and  price  provisions  of  the  Agree- 
ment have  been  in  suspense  ever  since,  although  the  Council  has  contin- 
ued to  operate  as  a  statistical  and  study  agency  and  discussion  forum. 

Two  significant  events  occurred  during  the  time  of  suspension  and  prior 
to  the  negotiating  session  of  last  fall: 

First,  a  preparatory  committee  drafted  a  proposed  agreement  during 
the  1963  period  of  high  prices.  Later,  another  draft  was  prepared  by  the. 
Executive  Director  which  retained  some  of  the  overtones  of  optimism 
related  to  the  period  of  high  prices. 

Second,  UNCTAD  --  the  United  >  Nations  Conference  on  Trade  and 
Development  has  come  into  existence.  It  is  an  organ  of  the  United 
Nations  charged,  as  its  name  suggests,  with  aiding  the  development  of 
less  developed  countries  through  expansion  of  their  trade  and  more  ef- 
fective measures  of  aid.  The  first  UNCTAD  conference  was  held  in 
1964,  lasted  about  three  months,  and  resulted  in  a  series  of  recommen- 
dations directed  to  this  end,  which  were,  with  few  exceptions,  supported 
in  whole  or  part  by  each  of  the  countries  attending.  This  broad  support 
for  UNCTAD  and  the  ideas  it  promoted  was  due  to  a  general  recognition 
that  the  developing  countries  are  in  a  weak  trade  position,  need  to  ac- 
celerate the  growth  of  their  foreign  exchange  receipts  if  they  are  to 
continue  to  develop  as  we  want  them  to  do,  and  cannot  do  this  without 
the  help  of  the  developed  countries  . 

The  principal  recommendation  as  to  ways  to  increase  and  give  greater 
stability  to  the  receipts  of  the  developing  countries  from  exports  of 
primary  commodities  calls  for  greater  use  of  commodity  arrangements  , 
including,  where  appropriate, formal  commodity  agreements,  and  for 
broadening  the  scope  of  arrangements  so  that  they  not  only  stabilize 
prices  at  equitable  and  remunerative  levels  but  serve  to  expand  trade 
and  to  as  sure  satisfactory  acces  s  to  the  markets  of  developed  countries  . 
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Another  part  of  the  same  resolution  recommends  that  developed  coun- 
tries in  formulating  their  domestic  policies  avoid  stimulating  uneconomic 
production  in  such  a  way  as  to  deprive  developing  countries  of  the  op- 
portunity for  a  fair  share  of  world  markets  and  market  growth.  Some 
developing  countries  like  to  regard  this  as  meaning  that  production  of 
tropical  products  should  be  largely  reserved  to  tropical  countries. 

It  is  too  soon  to  say  whether,  in  the  long  run,  the  principles  of  UNCTAD 
will  facilitate  international  cooperation  in  sugar  and  improve  the  condi- 
tions of  that  cooperation.  But  it  is  important  that  each  of  you  as  sugar 
men  understand  what  UNCTAD  is  and  what  it  stands  for.  As  business 
men,  you  may  find  some  of  the  concepts  unusual  and  so  it  is  all  the 
more  important  that  you  understand  the  principles  and  the  reasons  behind 
them . 

The  effort  to  negotiate  a  new  international  sugar  agreement  at  Geneva 
between  September  20  and  October  15  was  the  first  international  com- 
modity conference  held  under  the  auspices  of  UNCTAD.  In  keeping  with 
its  long  standing  interest  in  international  cooperation  with  respect  to 
trade  generally  as  well  as  the  international  sugar  trade,  the  United 
States  was  represent  ed  by  a  large  delegation  including  several  members 
of  this  Club  --  Reed  Clark,  John  Gardner  and  Earle  MacHardy  were  in 
Geneva  for  the  full  conference  and  Dennis  O'Rourke  and  Frank  'Staples 
were  there  for  a  good  portion.  It  may  be  interesting  to  recall  that  the 
United  States  has  been  a  member  of  every  international  sugar  agreement 
since  1931  -  a  fact  which  suggests  the  sincerity  of  our  efforts  to  help 
stabilize  the  world  market. 

Those  attending  the  conference  accepted  the  draft  agreement  prepared 
by  the  Executive  Director  of  the  International  Sugar  Council  as  the  basis 
for  negotiation.  This  draft  reflected  a  number  of  the  principles  incor- 
porated in  the  UNCTAD  resolutions.  The  conference  opened  with  a  state- 
ment by  the  Secretary-General  of  UNCTAD  in  which  he  complimented 
the  drafters  and  selected  four  points  for  which  he  recommended  special 
cons  ide  ration: 

1.    Stability  of  prices  through  export  controls  and  undertakings  by 
importing  countries  to  purchase  fixed  quantities  of  sugar  at 
prices  not  less  than  the  minimum  price  established  by  the 
agreement. 
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2.  Production  restrictions  in  importing  countries  and  special 
production  concessions  to  developing  exporters. 

3.  Creation  of  a  fund  to  be  financed  by  importers  and  exporters 
alike  for  carrying  stocks  . 

4.  Creation  of  a  fund  through  a  levy  on  exports  to  subsidize 
concessional  sales  of  surplus  sugar  to  less -developed 
importing  countries  where  a  low  price  would  stimulate 
consumption. 

This  was  followed  by  statements  from  a  large  number  of  the  develop- 
ing countries  endorsing  the  statement  by  the  Secretary-General  and  re- 
questing developed  importing  countries  to  cut  back  their  production  and 
increase  their  imports  from  the  less  -developed  sugar -producing  nations  . 
Importing  countries  were  asked  to  respond  to  the  proposals  and  indicate 
what  concessions  on  restriction  of  their  own  production  and  what  market 
assurances  they  were  prepared  to  offer.  Meanwhile  the  Chairman  of  the 
conference,  Mr.  Bengt  Odewall  of  Sweden,  encouraged- the  exporting 
countries  to  begin  the  negotiation  of  export  quotas  and  supporting  meas- 
ures which  they  as  exporters  would  be  willing  to  undertake. 

The  importing  countries  complied  with  the  request  to  s  tate  their  position . 
They  said  in  a  joint  statement  to  which  most  subscribed  that  they  were 
prepared  to  see  the  world  price  substantially  increased;  a  price  range 
of  4  -  5.5  cents  was  generally  regarded  as  reasonable;  /and  they  indi- 
cated willingness  to  see  prices  stabilized  within  an  agreed  price  ranged 
They  also  indicated  their  willingness  to  insure  that  imports  from  non- 
members  would  not  frustrate  the  eff orJts  .-of  memb er  exporting  countries 
to  maintain  prices..  They  pointed  out,   however,  that  stable  prices  re- 
quire the  regulationyof  supply  to  the  prospective  level  of  demand  and  that 
the  importing  countries  were  prepared  to  accept  such  regulation  by  ex: 
porters  and  to  pay  the  higher  prices   &uch  action  would  usually  bring. 
They  noted,     further,    that  in  many   importing  countries  sugar  was  not 
purchased  by  the  Government  and  therefore  governments  were  not  in  a 
position  to   guarantee  a.fixed  price .    A  multilateral  undertaking  to  this 
effect  was,  therefore,  impossible.^  The  importers  also  stated  that  they 
accepted  the  principle  of  fair  and  reasonable  access  to  their  markets. 
Translation  of  this  principle  into  practice  would  require  taking  account 
of  .the. .circumstances    of  each   individual   country   and  its  legal  and  in- 
stitutional characteristics. 
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It  was  pointed  out  that  the  schedule  of  requirements  for  world  sugar  cir- 
culated early  in  the  conference  showed  that  the  three  largest  importers  - 
the  US,  UK  and  USSR  were  prepared  to  take  almost  7  million  tons  or 
about  half  of  the  total  world  net  imports  at  prices  well  above  the  present 
world  market.  Of  the  remainder,  about  3.5  million  tons  would  be  im- 
ported by  developed  countries  whose  trade  is  substantially  free ,  and  4 
million  tons  by  developing  countries.    The  last  statistic  is  noteworthy. 

Few  people  at  the  negotiation  had  realized  that  4  million  tons  --  almost 
30  percent  of  total  world  net  imports-was  the  market  in  under-developed 
countries  themselves.    These  countries  --  important  in  total  but  small 
individually  --  were  obviously  unable  to  undertake  the  kind  of  access  and 
price  commitments  that  were  being  asked. 

The  exporters  did  not  present  a  statement  as  to  what  they  were  prepared 
to  do.  They  contended  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  this  until  they  had 
more  definite  commitments  from  importers.  At  that  point,  it  became 
clear  that  an  agreement  at  that  session  of  the  conference  could  not  be 
developed.  There  was  no  effort  on  the  part  of  exporting  countries 
generally  to  come  to  grips  with  the  essential  element  of  any  sugar  agree- 
ment --  export  quotas  and  production  controls. 

It  would  be  incorrect  to  assume  that  no  progress  was  made.  There  are 
large  areas  where  it  will  be  difficult  to  reach  agreement  but  the  extent 
of  these  differences  are  now  known,  informal  meetings  among  exporters 
are  being  held,  and  hopefully  before  next  year  is  out  it  may  be  possible 
to  reconcile  these  differences  .  The  prospect  of  continued  low  prices  will 
inevitably  be  the  spur  which  could  bring  exporters  together. 

The  conference  prepared  a  protocol  to  extend  the  present  agreement  to 
the  end  of  1966  and  adopted  a  final  resolution  which  invites  the 
Secretary-General  of  UNCTAD  with  the  assistance  of  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  International  Sugar  Council  to  arrange  consultations 
among  governments  and  eventually  arrange  to  convene  a  second  confer- 
ence in  the  spring  of  1966  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  a  successful  out- 
come appears  likely. 

At  the  20th  session  of  the  International  Sugar  Council  held  immediately 
following  the  conference  the  council  resolved  to  appoint  a  group  of  ex- 
porting members,    "to  study  and  recommend  to  the  International  Sugar 
Council  measures  that  could  be  adopted  to  improve  market  prices  on  a 
short  term,  medium  term  and  long  term  basis." 
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The  exporters  met  in  London  November  11  and  12  and  considered  what 
steps  would  be  required  on  their  part  to  prepare  for  a  second  session  of 
the  conference .  They  also  decided  to  continue  consultations  among  them- 
selves on  means  of  improving  the  world  price  for  sugar  for  the  short 
term . 

The  question  remains:  To  what  extent  can  the  cycle  in  sugar  production 
and  prices  during  the  balance  of  this  decade  be  moderated,  if  at  all. 
There  would  seem  to  be  three  polar  possibilities: 

First,  world  sugar  trade  and  prices  may  be  influenced  only  by  the  supply 
and  demand  play  of  the  market  place. 

Second,  trade  and  prices  may  be  influenced  by  market  forces  as  modi- 
fied by  the  access  and  price  guarantee  approach  more  or  less  along  the 
lines  described  at  the  opening  of  the  recent  session  of  the  conference. 

Third,  trade  and  prices  may  be  influenced  by  the  forces  of  the  market 
as  tempered  by  the  supply  adjustment  type  of  agreement  of  the  1950's-- 
it  has  one  thing  to  recommend  it  --  it  did  work  reasonably  well. 

Before  and  at  Geneva,  the  importing  countries  generally  displayed  a 
willingness  to  participate  in  the  supply  management  type  agreement  even 
though  that  would  mean  higher  prices  for  them  most  of  the  time. 

The  sugar  exporting  countries,  to  the  extent  one  can  speak  of  them  as 
a  homogenous  group,  elected  at  the  conference  to  try  for  the  -second 
alternative.  For  the  short  term  --  a  year  or  so  --  this  decision  probably 
has  meant  the  continuation  of  a  disorderly  market  and  distressingly  low 
world  sugar  prices. 

As  for  the  United  States  ,  it  is  not  directly  affected  bee aus e  (1)  it  already 
assures  access  to  .our  market  for  sugar  from -foreign  countries  -- 
imports  will  amount  to  more  than  3.4  million  metric  tons  this  year  and 
will  be  larger  in  the  future  as  our  consumption  grows ;  (2)  sugar  imports 
are  sold  in  a  market  influenced  by  the  United  States  sugar  program  at  a 
price  higher  than  contemplated  for  the  world  market;  and  (3)  its  sugar 
trade  is  separate  from  the  world  market  trade,  as  under  Article  17  of 
the  existing  agreement. 
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Thus,  the  United  States  contributes  with  or  without  an  .International 
Sugar  Agreement  to  all  of  the  ultimate  objectives  of  UNCTAD  -with 
respect  to  sugar  but  its  presence  in  any  agreement  that  may  be  nego- 
tiated is  essential  and  helpful  because  as  a  member  it  would  limit  im- 
ports from  non-member  countries,  thus  preventing  those  who  did  not 
choose  to  cooperate  from  obtaining  the  benefits  of  a  new  international 
agreement  without  making  the  necessary  sacrifices. 

To  conclude:  The  sugar  industry  has  had  a  distinguished  history. 
Farmers,  scientists,  business  men  and  workers,  all  have  contributed 
toward  the  progress  already  achieved.  I  believe  the  trend  will  continue 
into  the  future  and  those  involved  will  find  it  engrossing  and  even,  at 
tim  e  s  ,  exc  iting . 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ACTIONS  RELATING  TO  1966  SUGAR  SUPPLIES 


1966  Sugar  Requirements  and  Quotas  Issued;  Import  Regulation  Amend- 
ment Announced: 


The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L.  Freeman  onDecember  8  1965 
determined  the  amount  of  sugar  to  meet  consumer  requirements  in  the 
continental  United  States  for  1966.  The  determination  is  in  accordance 
with  the  proposal  the  Secretary  announced  on  Nov.  15,  (Press  Release 
USDA  3625-65)  except  that  the  quota  for  Southern  Rhodesia  has  been 
withheld  and  prorated  to  Western  Hemisphere  countries  pursuant  to  a 
Presidential  directive  of  Nov.  20. 

The  actions  include: 

(1)  Determination  of  sugar  requirements  and  establishment  of  quotas  for 
the  calendar  year  1966  totaling  9.8  million  short  tons,  raw  value. 

(2)  Proration  of  the  Southern  Rhodesia  quota  pursuant  to  Section  202(d). 
(1)(B)  of  the  Act. 

(3)  Quarterly  limitations  for  the  first  half  of  1966  on  importations  of 
raw  sugar  from  all  foreign  countries,  as  a  group,  as  follows: 

First  quarter  700,0001;ons 
Secont  quarter      1,000,000  " 
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(4)  Sugar  import  regulation  817  is  amended  to  provide  for  a  revised  ap- 
plication for  set-aside  of  quota  to  accommodate  these  limitations.  Ap- 
plications for  importation  of  sugar  or  for  set-aside  of  quota  for  arrival 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1966  received  on  or  before  Dec.  20  will  be 
considered  as  having  been  received  at  the  same  time.  Applications  for 
the  importation  of  sugar  during  the  second  quarter  received  on  or  before 
Jan.  15,  1966,  will  be  considered  as  having  been  received  at  the  same 
time.  Approval  priorities  will  be  as  set  out  in  the  proposed  determina- 
tion which  was  published  on  page  14440  of  the  Federal  Register  of  Nov. 
18,  1965. 

All  applications  forset-aside  of  quota  must  be  made  on  the  revisedForm 
SU-8A.  Interested  persons  will  be  furnished  copies  of  the  revised  .form 
upon  request  to  the  Sugar  Quota  Group,  Room  66 22  -  South  Agriculture 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20250.  Telephone  requests  will  be  filled 
on  DUdley  8-3371. 

Secretary  Freeman  stated  that  the  imposition  of  time  limitations  on  the 
imports  of  raw  sugar  from  fof  eign  countries  is  necessary  in  order  to 
achieve  the  objectives  of  the  Act.  In  view  of  the  wide  differential  between 
the  world  and  domestic  prices  of  raw  sugar,  there  otherwise  would  be 
a  strong  tendency  to  ship  excessive  foreign  sugar  to  this  country  early 
in  1966. 

The  actions  make  effective  as  of  Jan.  1,  1966,  both  the  quotas  as  set 
forth  in  the  following  table  and  the  quarterly  limitations  . 
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:  :      Temporary  quotas  * 

:  Country    :    r  pursuant  to  Sec.  :  Total 

Country                  .  quotas     :     2$2      1      202  :  quotas 

:  :(d)(l)(A):  (d)(1)(B)  : 


Short  tons,  ray  value 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Mexico 

181, 

175 

181, 

175 

1,163 

363, 

513 

Dominican  Republic 

177, 

191 

177, 

190 

1,137 

355, 

518 

Brazil 

177, 

191 

177, 

190 

1,137 

355, 

518 

Peru 

141, 

331 

141, 

331 

907 

283, 

569 

British  Vest  Indies 

70, 

,7&3 

70, 

783 

454 

142, 

020 

Ecuador 

25, 

782 

25, 

782 

165 

51, 

729 

French  West  Indies 

22, 

,266 

22, 

266 

143 

44, 

675 

Argentina 

21, 

,797 

21, 

797 

140 

43, 

734 

Costa  Rica 

20, 

860 

20, 

860 

134 

41, 

,854 

Nicaragua 

20, 

860 

20, 

860 

134 

41, 

,854 

Colombia 

18, 

750 

18, 

750 

120 

37, 

,620 

Guatemala 

17, 

578 

17, 

578 

113 

35, 

,269 

Panama 

13, 

,125 

13, 

125 

84 

26, 

,334 

El  Salvador 

12, 

,891 

12, 

891 

82 

25, 

,864 

Haiti 

9, 

,844 

9, 

844 

63 

19, 

,751 

Venezuela 

8, 

,906 

8| 

906 

57 

17, 

,869 

British  Honduras 

5, 

,156 

5, 

156 

33 

10, 

,345 

Bolivia 

2, 

109 

2, 

109 

14 

4, 

,232 

Honduras 

2, 

109 

2, 

109 

14 

4, 

,232 

Australia 

84, 

,377 

84, 

377 

168, 

,754 

Republic  of  China 

35, 

,157 

35, 

157 

70, 

,314 

India 

33, 

,751 

33, 

751 

67, 

,502 

South  Africa 

24, 

,844 

24, 

844 

49, 

,688 

Fiji  Islands 

18, 

,516 

18, 

516 

37, 

,032 

Thailand 

7, 

,734 

7, 

734 

15, 

,468 

Mauritius 

7, 

,734 

7, 

734 

15, 

,468 

Malagasy  Republic 

3, 

,984 

3, 

985 

7, 

,969 

Swaziland 

3, 

,047 

3, 

047 

6, 

,094 

Ireland 

5, 

,351 

5, 

r351 

Total 

1.174 

,199 

1,168, 

,847 

6.094-' 

2,349 

.140 

1/    Prorations  of  the  quota  for  Southern  Rhodesia  withheld  in  accordance 
with  a  Presidential  Finding  of  November  20,  1965,  pursuant  to  Section  202(d) 
(1)(B)  of  the  Act.     From  Columns  1  and  2  each,  there  have  been  excluded 
3,047  short  tons,  raw  value,  representing  the  total  quota  to  which  Southern 
Rhodesia  would  otherwise  be  entitled. 
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RAW  SUGAR  IMPORTS  DURING  FIRST  QUARTER  1966  AUTHORIZED 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  on  December  22,  1965  auth- 
orized the  importation  of  700.000  short  tons,  raw  value ,  of  sugar  during 
the  first  quarter  of  1966. 

The  allocation  to  countries  was  made  pursuant  to  criteria  established  in 
Sugar  Regulation  811  as  published  in  the  Federal  Register  on  Dec.  11. 

Applications  were  considered  by  giving  first  priority  to  average  importa- 
tions in  the  first  quarters  of  1963,    1964,   and  1965;  second  priority  to 
bringing  importations  from  each  country  up  to  20  percent  of  the  annual 
quotas,   and  third  priority  to  prorating  the  remainder  in  ratio  to  the  first 
priority. 

Importers  or  other  applicants  for  quota  clearances  or  quota  set-asides 
are  being  notified  of  the  disposition  of  their  requests  .  Approved  requests 
are  contingent  upon  receipt  before  Jan.  1,  1966,  of  assurances  from  the 
countries  concerned  that  they  will  fill  their  annual  quota. 

The  quantities  requested  and  approved  are  shown  in  the  accompanying 
table.   For  the  convenience  of  importers  interested  in  submitting  appli- 
cations on  or  before  Jan.  15,  1966  for  second  quarter  importations,  the 
quantities  shown  in  column  6  of  the  table  represent  the  first  priority  for 
such  importations  . 
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:  1st  Quarter 

.  Applications 

Approved 

Memorandum  First 

Country 

Applications 

:    First  : 

Second  : 

Third  : 

Tn  tsk  1 

:  Priority  for 

:  Received 

:Priority tPriority : Priority: 

[Second  Quarter  1/ 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

— ors  

rni  uppmes 

^ftl    QA  ^ 

179,256 

32,916 

28,122 

9 Aft    9QA  • 

0  A  A     S  7  ft 

nexico 

191  19ft 

ILL, 1ZO 

116,479 

0 

4,649 

191    19ft  « 

1 ftft  A99 
lOU , DJZ 

DOIIl,  KepUDllC 

QO  A99 

81,525 

0 

11,908 

qo   A99  . 

1^7    A  9  A 
1 J / , JO 

Diaz l i 

71  09ft 

71,028 

0 

0 

71    098  ' 

9fl   OA  5 
;              JVJ  ,  Utj 

Peru 

1  HA  QAA 

61,068 

0 

9,580 

7ft   AAft  ( 

>               9  9  «iA9 

r>r .  west  inaies 

1 A  AA9 

14,643 

0 

0 

1A   AA9  . 
l*f  ,  0*0 

•              ^  ^   ftft  S 

La'  ^    ■  «  0% 

tiCuaoor 

17    9  9  7 
1  /  ,  ^  ^  / 

8,023 

2,323 

1,259 

1  1  Aft^ 
11, OUj 

»  ft 

tr,  west  indies 

11  QQC 

5,667 

3,268 

889 

Q    ft  9  A  . 

•             90   Q  <;  A 
!  Zo,7JO 

Argentina 

ft 
U 

0 

0 

0 

ft 
U 

i           9fi  ^ <;ft 

uosta  Kica 

7    A  'ift 
/  ,  DjU 

3,455 

4,195 

0 

7  A^ft 

•               1  ^    AA  5 
!              1 J , 00  D 

Nicaragua 

ii   «;  9  a 

8,241 

130 

1,293 

Q  AAA 

.            1  9  aa«; 
!  1J,00_> 

Colombia 

7    A  ^ft 
/  ,  OjU 

0 

7,524 

0 

7    5  9/, 

!  J,OJJ 

Guatemala 

11,878 

11,878 

0 

0 

11,878 

:  22,770 

Panama 

4,893 

4,328 

565 

0 

4,893 

:  5,024 

t,i  baivaaor 

1  9  AAA 
1/ , 

3,965 

1,208 

622 

^  70  n 

J,  /  7J 

i                 A    AA  9 

Ua  4  *•  4 

rial  1 1 

i  *i  «;ftA 

8,572 

0 

1,345 

Q  017 

7,71/ 

Venezue la 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

•                 1  QAQ 

dt .  Honduras 

ft 

u 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

u 

»                 1    7  "5Q 

D  -  1    4  1,4  Q 

do  nvia 

ft 

u 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

u 

>  ft 

Honduras 

ft 

u 

0 

0 

0 

ft 

u 

aus era i la 

9   ft  1  ft 

3,810. 

0 

0 

9   ft  1  fi 
j  ,  O  1U 

,                     Q     1  OA 

!                " , lot 

Rep.  of  China 

3,087 

3,087 

0 

0 

3,087 

:  57,124 

T  r\A  4  a 

ma  ia 

ft 

0 

0 

0 

ft 
u 

•                              ^  <N  ftftft 

South  Africa 

1,508 

1,508 

0 

0 

1,508 

:  30,855 

Fiji 

1,561 

1,561 

0 

0 

1,561 

:  0 

Thailand 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

:  0 

Mauritius 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

:  0 

Malagasy 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

:  0 

Swaziland 

110 

110 

0 

0 

110 

:  1,991 

Total 

819,974 

588,204 

52,129 

59,667 

700,000 

:  993,210 

1/    First  half  average  imports  1963-65,  less  quantities  approved  for  first  quarter 
importation. 

NOTE:    All  approvals  are  subject  to  receipt  before  January  1,  1966  of  assurances 
from  the  countries  that  they  will  fill  their  annual  quota. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE  ACTIONS  RELATING  TO  1965  SUGAR  SUPPLIES 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on  December  7,1965  announced 
that  Sugar  Regulation  811  has  been  amended  to  make  effective  the 
President's  directive  of  November  20,  1965,  suspending  importation  of 
Southern  Rhodesian  sugar.  The  suspended  quota  has  been  prorated  to 
Western  Hemisphere  countries  as  shown  in  the  table  below: 


REVISED  1965  QUOTAS  FOR  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  OTHER  THAN 

THE  REPUBLIC  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES 


Proration 

Pursuant  to  Total 
Country  Section  202  quotas 

 aw  °£  

Short  tons,  raw  value 


Argentina 

mm  ^ 

356 

68,723 

Australia 

•* 

200,307 

Belgium 

1,937 

B.razil 

1, 233 

238,351 

oritisu  nonauras 

It  coo 

4, 528 

British  "Wast  Indies 

681 

131,555 

China 

72,436 

Colombia 

157 

30,260 

Costa  Rica 

195 

37,588 

Dominican  Republic 

2,149 

415,405 

Ecuador 

276 

53,313 

El  Salvador 

96 

18,671 

Fiji  Islands 

48,823 

France 

6,103 

French  West  Indies 

239 

46,253 

Guatemala 

196 

37,831 

Haiti 

103 

20,010 

India 

103,919 

Ireland 

2,398 

Malagasy  Republic 

7,871 

Mauritius 

16,008 

Mexico 

2,175 

420,516 

Nicaragua 

226 

43,746' 

Panama 

81 

15,629 

Peru 

1,341 

259,287 

Reunion 

2,373 

South  Africa 

103,862 

Swaziland 

9,648 

Turkey 

1,574 

Venezuela 

15 

2,873 

Total 

9,542 

2,421,798 
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OTHER  ADMINISTRATIVE  ACTIONS 
Date  announced  Nature  of  action 


December  1,  Determination  of  normal  yields  and  eligibility  for 

1965  abandonment  and  crop  deficiency  payments  lor 

sugarbeets,  1966  and  subsequent  crops .  (See 
December  1,  1965  Federal  Register). 


December  3,  Amends   Sugar  Determination  849.2  Rev.  2  with 

1965  respect    to  prevented  acreage  for  1966  and  subse- 

quent crops* of  sugarbeets.  (See  December  9,  1965 
Federal  Register). 


December  3,  Determination  of  release  and  reallotment  of  sugar- 

1965  beet  proportionate   share    acreage   1966  and  sub- 

sequent crops.  (See  December  9,  1965  Federal 
Regis  ter) . 


December  3,  Announced  revised  1965  processor  allotments  in* 

1965  creasing  the  permitted  entries   of  Puerto  JR'icaan 

sugar  into  the  continental  United  States  for  direct 
consumption.  (See  December  7,  1965  Federal 
Register) . 


December  10,  Announced  the   establishment   of  a  national  sugar 

1965  beet  acreage  requirement  of  1,435,000  acres  for 

the  1966  crop  of  sugar  beets. 

This  compares  to  a  1965  national  sugar.beet  re- 
quirement of  1,375,000  acres.  For  farms  gen- 
erally, the  1966  acreage  will  provide  proportionate 
shares  at  about  the  same  level  as   for  1965.  The 
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Date  announced  Nature  of  action 


December  10,  increase  in  the  national  acreage  for  1966  over  196  5 

1965  (cont'd)  provides    acreage   for  two  new  localities  in  Maine 

and  Arizona. 

Simultaneously,  the  Department  announced  acreage 
allocations  to  the  sugar  beet  producing  States  (also 
about  the  same  as  for  1965)  and  details  of  the 
farm  proportionate  share  program.  (See 
December  15,  1965  Federal  Register). 


December  10,  Estimated    1966  sugar  requirements  and  quotas  of 

196  5  50,000  and  130,000  short  tons  ,  raw  value,  for  local 

consumption  in  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  respec- 
tively, were  announced  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture . 

The  proposed  quotas  are  the  same  as  those  estab- 
lished for  serving  the  local  sugar  needs  in  the 
calendar  year  1965.  (See  December  14,  1965 

Federal  Register). 


December  10,  Announced  increased  1965  marketing  allotments  to 

1965  Domestic    Beet    Sugar    Processors  by  25,000  tons 

to  a  total  of  3,025,000  short  tons,  raw  value. 

Today's  action  was  based  on  the  record  of  a  public 
hearing  held  on  Nov.  19. 

The  25,000  tons  allotted  today  was  withheld  in  .the 
allotments  order  made  effective  on  Nov.  9  (Press 
Release  USDA  3507-65)  in  order  to  give  additional 
consideration  to  nonaffiliated  single  plant  proc- 
essors of  sugarbeets  as  provided  by  the  new  pro- 
vision of  the  Sugar  Act  Amendments  of  1965. 
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Date  announced  Nature  of  action 

December  14,  Amends  the  1965  crop  Mainland  cane  proportionate 

196  5  determination    to  establish  for  Louisiana  a  maxi- 

mum adjustment  of  1,  192  acres  and  for  Florida  a 
maximum  adjustment  of  4,860  acres.  (See 
December  18,  1965  Federal  Register). 

December  14,  Announced  adetermination  of  Proportionate  shares 

1965  for  the  1966  Mainland  cane  crop  of  approximately 

315,000  acres  for  Louisiana  and  197,500  acres  for 
Florida.  (See  December  18  J. 965  Federal. Register)  • 

December  15,  Announced  increased  1965  marketing  allotments  to 

1965  Mainland  (Florida  and  Louisiana  )  Cane  Sugar  Proc- 

essors by  16,000  tons  to  a  total  of  1,100,000  short 
tons,  raw  value. 

The  action  is  based  on  the  record  of  a  public  hear- 
ing held  on  Nov.  23. 

The  16,000  tons  allotted  were  withheld  in  the  allot- 
ment order  made  effective  on  Nov.  9  (Press -Release 
USDA  3508-65)  in  order  to  give  additional  con- 
sideration to  the  new  provision  of  the  Sugar  Act  as 
amended  by  Public  Law  89-331  enacted  on  Nov.  8. 
(See  December  17,  1965  Federal  Register). 

December  22,  Announced   revised    1965  marketing   allotments  to 

1965  Beet  Sugar  Processors. 

The  revised  allotments  are  the  result  of  deter- 
mining deficits  in  allotments  of  8,  195  short  tons, 
raw  value,  of  two  processors  and  the  proration  of 
this  quantity  to  the  remaining  processors  since  fhey 
all  notified  the  Department  ithat  they  were  able  to 
market  additional  sugar.  (See  December  28,  196  5 
Federal  Register). 
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STATISTICAL  SERIES  IN  THIS  ISSUE 
HIGHLIGHTS 

1.  November  1965  sugar  deliveries  for  continental  U.  S.  consumption 
777,000  short  tons,  raw  value  (preliminary) ,  down  about  38,000  tons 
from  October  196  5  but  up  47,000  tons  from  November  1964*.  January- 
November  1965  deliveries  9,158,000  short  tons ,  raw  value  (prelimi- 
nary), up  347 ,  000  tons  from  January-November  1964.  Final  data  for 
October  1965  deliveries  815,000  short  tons,  raw  value  -  previously 
published  preliminary  as  818,000  tons. 

2.  Primary  distributors'    stocks    November  27,    1965   were  2,132,554 
short  tons,    raw  value  (preliminary),    up  47 , 000  tons  from  a  year  ago, 
and  up  581 ,  000  tons  from  end  October  196  5.  During  November  refiners  1 
stocks  increased  by  117,000  tons,     beet  processors'  stocks  by  396,000 
tons,  mainland  cane  processors'  stocks  by  69,000  tons,  and  importers 
of  direct  consumption  sugar  stocks  decreased  2,000  tons. 

3.  Charges  to  1965  quotas  through  November  30,1965  were  9,322,991 
short  tons,  raw  value,  leaving  a  balance  of  590,307  tons  to  be  supplied 
within  the  9,911,783  ton  total. 

^'  Regionally t  January -October  deliveries,  1965  as  compared  to  1964, 
were  up  in  3  of  the  5  regions:  Increases  --  North  Central  8.3  percent, 
South  6.0  percent,  West  0.2  percent:  Decreases  --  New  England  down 
2.5  percent,  Middle  Atlantic  down  1.8  percent. 

5.  Third  quarter  1965  sugar  deliveries  were  larger  to  four  of  the  seven 
industrial  user  groups  than  for  the  same  1964  quarter,  and  they  were 
also  larger  to  two  of  the  four  non-industrial  buyer  groups.  To  industrial 
buyers  the  national  increase  was  3.0  percent,  and  to  non-industrial 
buyers  1.2  percent.  Corn  refiners '  total  domestic  shipments  of  corn 
sirup  and  dextrose  were  u|*  by  about  3.7  percent. 
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Table    1.-  Sugar  supply  and  disposition  by  primary  distributors,  January-October  1965 

(Short  tons,  raw  value) 


Item  : 

Beet 
proc- 

: Importers: 

Main-  : 
land  : 
cane  : 

Refiners  : 

essors 

proc-  1 y 
essors-.^ 

Raw  : 

Refined  : 

Net 
total 

(-\  \ 

(.2; 

(3) 

(U) 

(5) 

SUPPLY 

1. 

Inventory  Jan. 1,1965 

1,696,231 

24,654 

151,323 

597,834~/ 

230, 39 5-/ 

2 

,700,437 

2. 

Production  and  movement 

a. 

Received  as  direct- 
consumption  sugar 

o 

178,641 

o 

0 

3 , 217 

b. 

Produced  from  beets  or 
cane 

Less  deliveries  to 
refiners 

i , ouu , jj j 
n 

n 

n 
u 

447,109 
494,449 

8,806 
0 

3,838) 
) 
0) 

1 

c. 

Receipts  of  raws  by 
refiners 
Less  raws  melted 

u 
0 

u 
0 

0 
0 

5, 
5, 

4/ 
450,805- 

764,362 

0) 

) 

0) 

-313  5  57— ^ 

•J  L  J  ,  J  J/ 

d. 

Refined  from  raws 
melted 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5,714,589 

5 

,714,589 

e. 

Adjustments 

+243 

-53 

-956 

-2,401 

-3,359 

-6,526 

f. 

Sub-total 

1,800,776 

178,588 

-48,296 

•307,152 

5,718,285 

7 

,342,201 

3, 

Net 

total  supply 

3,497,007 

203,242 

103,027 

290,682 

5,948,680 

10 

,042,638 

DISPOSITION 


4.  Distribution  for 

a.  Quota  purposes  2,527,582  160,9"59  47,478  10,988  5,633,655  8,380,662 

b.  Export  0  1,376  0                    0               74,902  76,278 

c.  Livestock  feed  8  25,111  0                  0               8,795  33,914 

d.  Sub-total  2,527,590  187,446  47,478  10,988  5,717,352  8,490,854 

5.  Inventory  Oct.  31,1965  969,417  15,796  55,549  279,694-/         231,3281/  1,551,784 

6.  Total  distribution  and  3,497,007  203,242  103,027  290,682  5,948,680  10,042,638 
inventory 


1/  Establishments  that  acquire  no  raw  sugar  from  others  for  refining.  Processor-refiners  are  included 
with  refiners, 

2/  Includes  Mainland  cane  sugar  not  charged  to  quota:     Raws,  97,872;  Refined,  20,763;  Total,  118,635. 

3/  Production  less  deliveries  of  raw  sugar  to  refiners. 

4/  Includes  485,894  tons  received  from  mainland  cane  processors. 

5/  Receipts  of  raw  sugar  by  refiner-s  less -melt. 

6/  Includes  mainland  cane  sugar  not  charged  to  quota:     Raws,     14,028;     Refined,  16,870;    Total,  30,898 
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Table    2.  Distribution  of  sugar  by  primary  distributors,  January -October  1965  and 

1964 

Item  s 

• 

1*65 

1964  : 

Change  1964 
to  1965 

Short  tons,  raw  value 

Continental  United  States 
Refiners'  raw 
Refiners'  refined 
Sub-total 

10,988 
5.717.352 
5,728,340 

"7  COO 

/  ,  528 
5.540.047 
5,547,575 

♦3,460 
♦177.305 
+180,765 

Beet  processors'  refined 
Importers'  direct  consumption 
Mainland  sugarcane  processors' 
Total 

2,527,590 
187,446 
47.478 
8,490,854 

2,337,247 
180,202 
35.539 
8,100,563 

xlQA  'Xh'X 

+7,244 
+11.939 
+390,291 

For:  Export 

Livestock  feed  jy 
Continental  consumption- 

76,278 
33,914 
8,380,662 

15,153 
4,739 
8,080,671 

+61,125 
♦29,175 
+299,991 

if 

Puerto  Rico  102,000 
Hawaii  39,709 

1/  Includes  deliveries  for  United  States  military  forces  at 

101,991  +9 
36,265  +3,444 
home  and  abroad.     2/  Estimated 

Table  3.    Stocks  of  sugar  held  by  primary  distributors  in 
and  1964 

the  continental  United 

States,  October  31,1965 

Item  : 

1965 

3 

1964  : 

Change  1964 
to  1965 

Short  tons,  raw  value 

Refiner'  raw 
Refiners'  refined 
Sub-total  1/ 

279,694 
231.328 
511,022 

347,436 
272.084 
619,520 

-67,742 
-40.756 
-108,498 

Beet  processors'  refined 
Importers'  direct  consumption 
Mainland  sugarcane  processors' 
Total 

969,417 
15,796 
55.549 
1.551.784 

747,665 
27,458 
14.164 
1.408.807 

♦221,752 
-11,662 
+41.385 

♦142.977 

1/  Included  mainland  cane  sugar  not  charged  to  quota: 
307898.    1964  -  Raws,  5,878;    Refined,  7,718;    Total,  13, 

1965 
596 

-  Raws,  14,028;    Refined,  16,870,  Total, 

Table  4.    Distribution  of  sugar  by  primary  distributors 
January-November  1965  and  1964 

in 

the  continental  United 

States,  November  and 

: 

Item  j 

1965  1/ 

• 

1964 

• 

November         :  Jan.- 

Nov. 

November 

:       Jan. -Nov. 

Short 

tons,  raw  value 

Refiners 

Beet  processors'  refined 
Importers'  direct  consumption 
Mainland  sugarcane  processors' 
Total 

539,000  6,267,340 
217,021  2,744,611 
13,0972/  200,543 
8.000-  55.478 
777,118  9,267,972 

526,326 
180,414 
23,706 
7.317 
737,763 

6,073,901 
2,517,661 
203,908 
42.856 
8,838,326 

For:  Export 

Livestock  feed 
Continental  consumption  3/ 

n.a.  76, 
n.a.  33, 
777.118  9.157. 

278 
914 
780 

3,014 
4,341 
730.408 

18,167 
9,080 
8.811.079 

-1/  Preliminary-.    2/  Estimated. 

3/  Includes  deliveries 

for-:.-*.  S.  military  forces  at  home  and  abroad. 

Table  5.  Stocks  of  sugar  held  by  primary  distributors  in  the  continental  United  States,  November  27, 
 1965  and  November  30.  1964  


Item 


1965  1/ 


1964 


Change  1964 
to  1965 


Short  tons,  raw  value 


Refiners'  raw 
Refiners'  refined 
Sub-total 


385,039 
243.317 
628,356 


465,211 
272.266 
737,477 


-80,172 
-28.949: 
-109,121 


Beet  processors'  refined 
Importers'  direct  consumption 
Mainland  sugarcane  processors' 
Total 


1,365,405 
13,7932/ 
125.000- 
2,132,554 


1,227,573 
22,793 
97.297 

2,085,140 


+137,832 
-9,000 
+27.703 
♦47,414 


1/  Preliminary 
2/  Estimated 
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Table  6.    Mainland  sugar:    Production  and  quota  charges  January -October  1965  and  1964 

Item 


DECEMBER  1965 


Change  1964 
to  1965 


Production 
Mainland  cane 
Domestic  beet 
Total 

Quota  charges 
Mainland  cane: 

Louisiana  sugarcane  processors 
For  further  processing 
For  direct -consumption 

Louisiana  processor-refiners 

Florida  sugarcane  processors 
Sub-total 

Beet  processors 
Total 


Short  tons,  raw  value 

458,104  375,160 
1.800.776  2.059.746 
2,258,880  2,434,906 


112,428  95,402 

6,865  6,987 

83,995  107,563 

435.626  277.861 

638,914  487,813 

2.527.582  2.335.855 

3,166,496  2,823,668 


+82,944 
-258.970 
-176,026 


♦17,026 
-122 

-23,568 
+157.765 
+151,101 
♦191.727 
+342,828 


Tan  1a    7  Pp^p{nt*Q 

of  quota -exempt 

and  over  quota 

qiiffar  Included  in  Tahlp 

Q 

Purpose 

!             Refiners  : 

Importers 

• 

Total 

: 

 5  

:  1965 

'•       1964  : 

•  IQft^ 

:     . i?o3 

For  export 

au  s  u  r  a  1 1  a 

871 

•  71 

Be  IglUIB 

79 

Brazil 

20,041 

20,041 

Colombia 

7,883 

7,883 

20,391 

10,732 

9f)  W\ 

i  n  7^9 

French  Vest  Indies 

7,935 

7  QIC 

Gua  tenia  la 

487 

ha? 

Mexico 

27,301 

97 

Dam 

11,528 

Puerto  Rico 

231 

622 

231 

622 

United  Kingdom 

148 

148 

v  enczucia 

1  168 

1    1  fiA 
1.1 00 

Total 

95,389 

12,712 

1,149  1,168 

96,538 

13,880 

For  livestock  feed 

Australia 

802 

802 

Belgium 

3,684 

3,684 

Brazil 

2,718 

10,236 

12,954 

Canada 

4 

4 

Colombia 

103 

103 

Dominican  Republic 

1,337 

1,337 

France 

2,787  1,141 

2,787 

1,141 

Mexie* 

5,102 

6,454 

11,556 

Panama 

50 

50 

United  Kingdom 

2,140 

2,140 

Venezuela 

802 

,  3.143 

3.143 

Total 

9,260 

25,305  4,334 

34,565 

5,136 

For  alcohol 

Brazil 

7,053 

7,053 

Colombia 

17,161 

17,161 

Dominican  Republic 

4,419 

2,136 

4,419 

2,136 

Mexico 

71 

*  71 

Total 

28,704 

2,136 

28,704 

2,136 

.lb.  Customs  custody 

Brazil 

697 

697 

Colombia 

11,200 

11,200 

Hong  Kong 

19  15 

19 

15 

United  Kingdom 

2.887 

2.887 

Total 

11,200 

3,603  15 

14,803 

I? 

Grand  total 

144,553 

15,650 

30,057  5,517 

174,610 

21,167 
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Table  8.       Foreign  countries  charges  January  1,  1965  -  November  30,  1955 


DECEMBER  1965 


Source  of  supply,-  : 

Basic 

.Defiait  : 

Total 

.9hoT*fc    ton ^      MM  VA  1 11  # 

uiiWL  u     u uu o  a      law  value 

Renublie  of  the  PhiliDDines 

I  066.642 

&  •  v  w  v  4  v^r*> 

105,216 

1  165  858 

1L  cCll  t  J.  IL  c. 

67,346 

67  346 

Australia 

200,307 

200,307 

Be  1  c  i  jim 

1,937 

1,937 

Brazil 

235,767 

30,892 

266 ,659 

British  Honduras 

4,505 

564 

5,069 

British  West  Indies 

130,684 

17,050 

147,734 

PhfnA     Rpniihlfr*  o^ 

72  452 

72,452 

30, 103 

3,922 

34,025 

uU3  Utt  l\XV.a 

37  262 

4,852 

42 , 114 

Flnm i  n  if*An  Ppntihl  li» 

UvUl  Xll  1  wCIU    IxCL/U  U  1 1V> 

403,285 

53,839 

457  194 

53,117 

6,910 

60,027 

El  Salvador 

18, 592 

2,420 

21,012 

Pi i i  Is lands 

48,878 

48,878 

France 

5,791 

5,791 

French  West  Indies 

46,014 

6,000 

52,014 

fill  A  t"P»TTlA  1  A 

36  016 

4,903 

40,919 

Haiti 

19,907 

2 , 593 

22, 500 

India 

103,682 

103,682 

Ire land 

2,398 

2  398 

ua  ia o        Y  It 

7,376 

7,376 

Mah t*4    4 ii  q 

15  901 

1  5  901 

398  958 

S3  769 

ll  i.  V d  L  agU a 

43  520 

5, 670 

49  190 

P An Affls 

15  535 

2,009 

17  544 

Peru 

257,732 

33,605 

291,337 

Reunion 

2,373 

2,373 

South  Africa 

103,862 

103,862 

Southern  Rhodesia 

9 , 5421/ 

9 , 542- 

Swaziland 

9,574 

9,574 

Turkey 

1,362 

1,362 

Venezuela 

2.651 

2.651 

Total 

3,447,071 

334,214 

3,781,285 

1/  Suspended  by  Presidential  finding  pursuant  to  Section  202(d)(1)(B) 
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Table  9.      Sugar  receipts  of  refiners  and  importers  by  source  of  supply^ January-October  1965  and  1964 


 - 

Raw 

sugar 

•  Direct 

e 

'" 

Total 

Source  of  supply  • 

1965 

:  196* 

1965         :  1964 

: 

i96r 

1964 

Short  tons,  raw  value 

Ur  rotiUKK 

roreiRn 

Argentina 

Dl,  OJ<! 

0  I « Djz 

14  1  oo 

JL  J  ,  J.77 

Australia 

164,109 

200,354 

164,109 

200,35«» 

Belgium 

1,589 

4,342 

5,931 

Ere 21 l 

ZZ / , OUJ 

Oft  ii.0  5 

70  ,»fiD 

1  1     111  1 

01O   01 A 
ZJ7  ,  z  to 

OQ 

British  Honduras 

<;  OfiO 

J  ,  v\>7 

u  p  \t\J\J 

tsritisn  west  malts 

mo  7cs 

1UZ , / JO 

o 
z 

134  5<17 

1UZ y / DU 

4 

4 

China,  Republic  of 

69,833 

81,166 

69,833 

81,166 

Colombia 

6Z.026 

11,798 

67,026 

11,798 

Co8ta  Rica 

40,115 

40,537 

40,115 

40,537 

Denmark 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Dominican  Republic 

423,222 

352,382 

423,222 

352, 382 

Ecuador 

51,809 

48,111 

51,809 

48,111 

El  Salvador 

17,741 

19,513 

17,741 

19,513 

Fiji  Islands 

29,171 

38,936 

29,171 

38,936 

France 

5,791 

846 

2,787 

1,141 

8,578 

1,987 

French  West  Indies 

56,329 

32,098 

56,329 

32,098 

Guatemala 

36,015 

37,260 

487^ 

36,015 

37,747 

Haiti 

20,142 

15,030 

20,142 

15,030 

Hong  Kong 

29 

10 

29 

10 

India 

98,650 

110,562 

98,650 

110,562 

Ireland 

2,307 

2,307 

Japan 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Madagascar 

11,569 

11,569 

Malagasy  Republic 

7,376 

7,376 

Mexico 

416,730 

445,074 

6,464 

10 

423,194 

445,084 

Netherlands 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Nicaragua 

40,880 

39,384 

40,880 

39,384 

Panama 

12,522 

15,420 

3,819 

3,856 

16,341 

19,276 

Paraguay 

10 

10 

Peru 

245,902 

119,136 

535 

246,437 

119,136 

Philippines 

977,886 

926,126 

26,480 

37,791 

1,004,366 

963,917 

South  Africa 

66,623 

69,486 

66,623 

69,486 

Southern  Rhodesia 

10,270 

10,270 

Sweden 

10 

10 

10 

10 

Turkey 

United  Kingdc 
Venezuela 
Total 


1,361 

2.651 
3,281,484 


2, 845,446 


5,188 
63,409 


10 
4.310 


47,64* 


1,361 
5,188 
2.651 


10 
4.310 


3,344,893  2,893,094 


Domestic  ~,  2/ 

Hawaii                                   987,909  1,037,869  3,217-  492"y  991,126  1,038,361 

Puerto  Rico                           687,325            606,883  115,232  120,765  802,557  727,648 

Virgin  Islands                        4.282   0   0   0  4.282   0 

Sub-total                        1,679,516  1, #44, 752  118,449  121,257  1,797,965  1,766,009 

Total  all  offshore         4,961,000  4,490,198  181,858   .  168,905  5,142,858  4,659,103 

Mainland  cane  area  494,700  349,144  3,838=^  6,853^  498,538  355,997 
Acquired  for  reprocessing 

and  samples                           3,911                2,188  0  0  3,911  2,188 

Grand  total  5.459.611  4.841.530  185.696  175.758  5.645.307  5.017.288 


1/  Includes  sugar  as  detailed  in.  Table  7. 
2/  Refined  sugar  received  by  refiners. 

3/  Refined  sugar  produced  direct  from  cane  by  processor-refiner. 
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 Table  10.  Status  of  1965  quotas  and  charges  as  of  November  30.  1965 


Source  of  supply 


Quotas 
and 
prorations 


Charges  to  quotas  1/ 


By  SU3*        :  By  set-aside  •  Total  2/3/ 


DECEMBER  1965 


2/ 

Balances 


Short  tons,  raw  value 


Domestic  beet  sugar 

3,025, 

000 

2,745,000 

280,000 

Mainland  cane  sugar 

1,100, 

000 

865, 000 

235,000 

Hawaii 

1 , 136, 

753v 

1, 111,077 

25,676 

Puerto  Rico 

815, 

000w 

816^347 

0 

Virgin  Islands 

5, 

232— 

4.282 

950 

Total  domestic  areas 

6,081, 

985  , 

5, 541,706 

541,626 

Republic  of  the  Philippines 

1, 178, 

216— 

1, 128,097 

37,761 

1,165,858 

12,358 

Argentina 

68, 

367 

64,064 

3, 282 

67,346 

1,021 

Australia 

200, 

307 

200, 307 

0 

200,307 

0 

Belgium 

1 , 

937 

1,937 

0 

1,937 

0 

Brazil 

237, 

118 

224,330 

11,437 

235,767 

1,351 

British  Honduras 

4, 

505 

4, 505 

0 

4,505 

0 

British  West  Indies 

130 

874 

130,684 

0 

130,684 

190 

China,  Republic  of 

72, 

436 

72,452 

0 

72,452 

0 

Colombia 

o  a 
30, 

i  ao 

OA     1  AO 

JO, 1U3 

A 
0 

OA    1  AO 

30, 103 

A 

0 

Costa  Rica 

37, 

393 

37,262 

0 

37, 262 

131 

Dominican  Republic 

413, 

256 

391 ,487 

11,798 

403, 285 

9,971 

Ecuador 

co 

53, 

037 

CO  117 

53, 117 

A 
0 

CO  117 

53, 117 

0 

El  Salvador 

18, 

575 

18, 592 

0 

18,592 

0 

Fiji  Islands 

48, 

823 

48,878 

0 

48,878 

0 

Prance 

6, 

,103 

5,791 

0 

5,791 

312 

French  West  Indies 

46 

,014 

46,014 

0 

46,014 

0 

Guatemala 

37, 

635 

36,016 

0 

36,016 

1,619 

Haiti 

19, 

907 

19,907 

0 

19,907 

0 

India 

1  AO 

103 

A 1  A 

919 

1  AO    £Q 1 

103,682 

A 

1  AO     C0 1 

103, 682 

237 

Ireland 

2 

,398 

2,398 

0 

2,398 

0 

Malagasy  Republic 

7, 

871 

7,376 

0 

7,376 

495 

Mauritius 

16, 

008 

15,901 

0 

15,901 

107 

Mexico 

418, 

*%  fa  1 

,341 

398,958 

ft 

0 

398, 958 

19,383 

Nicaragua 

43, 

,520 

41,666 

1,854 

43,520 

0 

Panama 

15 

,548 

15,535 

0 

15,535 

13 

Peru 

257, 

,946 

257,312 

420 

257,732 

214 

Reunion 

2, 

,373 

2,373 

0 

2,373 

0 

South  Africa 

103 

-86V 

103,862 

0 

103,8626/ 

Southern  Rhodesia 

9 

,5422/ 

0 

9,542 

9,542"/ 

> 

Swaziland 

9 

,648 

9,574 

0 

9,574 

74 

Turkey 

1 

,574 

1,362 

0 

1,362 

21? 

Venezuela 

2 

,858 

2.651 

0 

,  2.651 

207 

Total  foreign 

3,600 

,014 

3, 476; 193 

76,094 

3,552,287 

47,895 

Western  hemisphere  deficit 

229 

,784 

147,864 

81,134 

228,998 

786 

Grand  total 

9.911 

.783 

9.322.991 

590.307 

1/  Domestic  beet  and  mainland  cane  sugar  marketings  partly  estimated;    all  other  sugar  entered,  authorized 
for  entry  or  set-aside.    2/  Direct-consuwpt^on  charges  and  balances:    Hawaii,  3,290  and  30,608;  Puerto  Rico, 
129.348  and  19,329;  Philippines,  34,767  and  0;  Panama,  3,817  and  0;  Belgium,  182  and  0;  Ireland.  2,398  and 
0.    3/  Includes  raw  sugar  for  direct  consumption:    Hawaii.  73;  Philippines,  6;  Puerto  Rico,  4,592. 

4/  Despite  deficit  declared,  the  quota  of  1,140,000  for  Puerto  Rico  and  15,232  for  Virgin  Islands  remains 
available.    5/  Includes  105,216  deficit  proration.  6ft- SugpjBidgd Xby  Presidential  finding,  pursuant  to  Section 
202(d)(1)(B)     » Applications  for  entry. 

Table  11.  Quota-exempt  sugar  1/2/  entered  under-  Sections  211(a)  and  212(4)  November  30,  1965 

— '•   1    .-'  f  1  


Country 


Sugar  under 
bond  for  , 
refining 


for 


Reexport 


Feed 


Alcohol 


Total 


Belgium 

Brazil 

Canada 

China 

Colombia 

Dominican  Republic 
Ecuador 
Fiji  Islands 
France 

French  West  Indies 

Mexico 

Peru 

Philippines 
Swaziland 
united  Kingdom 
Total 


3,151 
84 

1,777 
1,737 


110 


6^859 


545 
19,909 


11,251 
20,391 


9,418 
27,301 
12,063 


148 
101^026 


Short  tons,  raw  value 


3,681 
22,070 
4 

103 
1,337 


2,806 
11,556 
54 


2.140 

43^751 


7,053 


17,238 
4,419 


71 


28.781 


4,226 
49,032 
4 

3,151 
28,676 
26,147 
1,777 
1,737 
2,806 
9,418 
38,928 
12,063 
54 
110 
2.288 
180^417 


J/~In  addition  a  total  of  300  tons  were  entered  under  provisions  of  Sec.  212;  first  10  tons  -  71;  and 
liquid  sugar  in  small  containers  -  229.    2/  In  addition,  231  tons  of  raw  sugar  were  brought  in  for  refining 
and  subsequent  return  te  Puerto  Rico.  In  addition  to  quantities  shown, there  is  in  Customs*  custody  -  Hong 
Kong.  19  tons.  Brazil  -  4.311  tons.  On 1 ted  Kingdom.  2.873  tons.  
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Table  12.  -  Primary  distribution  of  sugar,  continental  United  States,  by  States,  October  1965 


State  and  region 


Cane,  sugar 
refiners 


Beet  sugar 
processors 


Importers 
of  direct- 
consumption 
sugar 


Mainland 
cane  sugar 
mills 


Total 


Hundredweights  — 


1/ 


New  England 

Connecticut 

105, 508 

105, 508 

Maine 

42,265 

900 

43, 165 

Massachusetts 

401,734 

15,843 

417,577 

New  Hampshire 

28,828 

28,828 

Rhode  Island 

33,493 

920 

34,413 

Vermont 

22 , 528 

22.528 

Sub-total 

634,356 

17,663 

652,019 

Mid-Atlantic 

New  Jersey 

642,095 

3, 150 

53, 230 

698,475 

New  York 

1,301,004 

26,391 

98 , 504 

1,425,899 

Pennsylvania 

991,398 

28. 170 

58,175 

1.077.743 

Sub-tota] 

2,934,497 

57,711 

209,909 

3,202,117 

North  Central 

Illinois 

619,359 

1,180,850 

5,504 

1,805,713 

Indiana 

352,942 

95,014 

447,956 

Iowa 

39, 574 

116,740 

156,314 

Kansas 

36,885 

58,485 

95,370 

Michigan 

256,920 

272,267 

529,187 

Minnesota 

42,724 

148,355 

191,079 

Missouri 

210,374 

138, 182 

3,  509 

352 , 065 

Nebraska 

15,114 

109 ,050 

124, 164 

North  Dakota 

-64 

28 , 198 

28, 134 

Ohio 

618, 280 

138, 138 

756,418 

South  Dakota 

1,985 

30,939 

32 ,924 

Wisconsin 

95,293 

217,684 

312  .977 

Sub- total 

2,289,386 

2,533,902 

9,013 

4,832,301 

Alabama 

201,746 

1,290 

203,036 

Arkansas 

88,977 

8,756 

97,733 

Delaware 

179,176 

2,780 

181,956 

District  of  Columbia 

30,226 

1,800 

32,026 

Florida 

289 , 192 

3,649 

21,674 

314, 515 

Georgia 

495, 109 

800 

495,909 

Kentucky 

174,382 

8,000 

182,382 

Louisiana 

347 ,857 

11 

347,868 

Maryland 

324,777 

27,410 

352,187 

Mississippi 

115,171 

355 

115,526 

North  Carolina 

322,720 

1,395 

324,115 

Oklahoma 

97,002 

29,646 

126,648 

South  Carolina 

150,467 

150,467 

Tennessee 

304,850 

304,850 

Texas 

jj/  ,  2/** 

loo , 22b 

Tic    It  GO 

1 1  _> ,  <v)  y 

Virginia 

279,859 

5,584 

285,443 

West  Virginia 

78.016 

400 

900 

79.316 

Sub-total 

4,036,801 

215,027 

42,123 

25,525 

4,319,476 

Western 

Alaska 

2,569 

2,737 

5,306 

Arizona 

32,658 

26,748 

59,406 

California 

557,320 

1,088,781 

1,646,101 

Colorado 

8,345 

95,496 

103,841 

Idaho 

5,411 

19,714 

25,125 

Montana 

2,132 

22,833 

24,965 

Nevada 

5,292 

4,803 

10,095 

New  Mexico 

4,487 

12,742 

17,229 

Oregon 

51,754 

98,814 

150,568 

Utah 

6,690 

42,643 

49,333 

Washington 

69,660 

140,159 

209,819 

Wyoming 

204 

5.447 

5.651 

Sub-total 

746,522 

1,560,917 

2,307,439 

Grand  total  10,641,562  4,367  557  269,695  34,538  15,313,352 

1/  Reported  as  produced  or  imported  and  delivered  except  liquid  sugar  which  is  on  a  sugar  solids  content 

"Basis. 
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Table  13.  -  Primary  distribution  of  sugar,  continental  United  States,  by  States,  January-October  1965 


State  and  region 


Cane,  sugar 
:  refiners 


Beet  sugar 
:  processors 


Importers 
of  direot- 
consumption 
sugar 


Mainland 
cane  sugar 
mills 


Total 


Hundredweights  — ^ 


New  England 

Connecticut 

1,030,716 

1,000 

7,075 

1,038,791 

Maine 

480,955 

12,950 

493,905 

Massachusetts 

4,014,699 

146, 592 

1 ,492 

4,162,783 

New  Hampshire 

305 , 377 

305, 377 

Rhode  Island 

363, 344 

22,677 

386, 021 

Vermont 

208. 293 

208, 293 

Sub-total 

6,403,384 

1 , 000 

189 , 294 

1 ,492 

6, 595, 170 

Mid-Atlantic 

New  Jersey 

6,458,901 

47 , 131 

614, 305 

2 , 600 

1     IOO     ft  0 1 

7, 122,937 

New  York 

12,544,489 

287,718 

844,795 

13,677,002 

Pennsyl vani  a 

9.632.121 

295.454 

589.058 

2 

10.516.635 

Sub-total 

28,635,511 

630,303 

2,048,158 

2,602 

31,316,574 

North  Central 

Illinois 

6,427 , 940 

11       O  Z  "T     (111  A 

11 , 207 , 940 

1  inn 
1  9  3UU 

CO     O  O  "3 

5z 9  zzo 

17     7/i  O  /(AO 

i  / ,      9  4U3 

Indiana 

O     OCA    ni £ 

3 , J5U , 9 10 

1 9  4o/ 9 1 

oUU 

/1   01Q  nn.7 
4 ,  o  1 7  t UU/ 

Iowa 

It  O  O  OCT 

1     CI  1    /ii  7 

1  ,  744  ,  DDO 

Kansas 

liAC      c  O  C 

405 , 5oo 

~J  C£L     ii  O  C 

750,403 

0  9  /UU 

1     1£C  701 
i9  lOD, /  z  1 

Michigan 

z  ,40U  ,  Z  IJ 

O  9  Z  /  O ,404 

C     7C£  ZOO 

j  ,  / jo tooJ 

Minnesota 

jy4 , 4U4 

i   qoi    m  7 
1 ,  oz 1 , U 1 / 

Zl    O  90 
4  ,  7  zU 

9    90O  IZll 
z  ,  z  z  U ,  34 1 

Missouri 

2,233,877 

1      O  "7  / 1      /t  O  C 

1 9o74  ,435 

1  1  9  Z  1  3 

4  , 1  l3>  ,  3Z  / 

Nebraska 

1  AO     till  C. 

lUO ,440 

1     107    lilt  O 

1,1.7/  ,  44U 

Zi  ooo 
4  9  uuu 

1     100  P.P.A 

North  Dakota 

z  ,  /VL 

ino    P.  71 

119  C72l 

Ohio 

J  ,  D1*  1  ,  UjJ 

1    O  CO  019 
1  9  7  J  ~>  ,  7  1 Z 

Q  ZiOO 
7  9  HUU 

7    C-Oii  170 
/  9  ju*+  9  3/  u 

South  Dakota 

ZU  , / D 1 

O  Z  Z  9  J*to 

IZil  OQQ 

Jtj 9  U7  7 

Wisconsin 

i   mil  iQo 
1,1) it,  iyo 

9    9  CO  191 
Z  ,  Z  _)7  t  J  Z  1 

1   971  ^10 

O  —  V.     4-  —  X  _  i 

OQD-tOtal 

0*5    /ill     1/l  O 

z  Z , 4 1 J , Jtz 

9  P.    0 1  7    B.0 1 

ZO  9  U 1 /  , 07J 

i  o  7nn 

7  6  P.6 1 

/ D  9  oOJ 

co    51  P.  7QP. 
3U  ,  J  10  ,  /  70 

Southern 

Alabama 

2,309,698 

10,790 

2,320,488 

Arkansas 

935,682 

116,201 

2,982 

1,054,865 

Delaware 

1,678,536 

13,370 

1,691,906 

District  of  Columbia 

.  267,822 

21,590 

289,412 

Florida 

2,471,155 

70,826 

757, 720 

3,299,701 

Georgia 

5,047,738 

205 

6,125 

5,054,068 

Kentucky 

1,986,782 

74,389 

4,821 

2,065,992 

Louisiana 

3,114,632 

911 

1,079 

11,790 

3, 128,412 

Maryland 

3,609,926 

2,000 

312,577 

3,924,503 

Mississippi 

1,290,050 

7,403 

1,297,453 

North  Carolina 

3,560,321 

24,897 

2,991 

3,588,209 

Oklahoma 

956,256 

346,970 

1,303,226 

South  Carolina 

1,541,921 

1,541,921 

Tennessee 

3,250,377 

1,260 

3,251,637 

Texas 

5,942,589 

1,725,593 

717 

7,668,899 

Virginia 

2,462,915 

158,585 

2,621,500 

West  Virginia 

736.399 

14.726 

8.180' 

759.305 

Sub-total 

41,162,799 

2,280,790 

611,309 

806,599 

44,861,497 

Western 

Alaska 

19,531 

30,170 

49 , 701 

Arizona 

342,832 

233,416 

576,248 

California 

5,739,527 

11,072,537 

90,132 

1,300 

16,903,496 

Colorado 

84,128 

1,033,958 

710 

1,118,796 

Idaho 

45,121 

280,157 

325,278 

Montana 

24,362 

275,715 

300,077 

Nevada 

59 , 047 

49,080 

108,127 

New  Mexico 

69,715 

147,183 

216,898 

Oregon 

519,228 

1,163,156 

31,800 

600 

1,714,784 

Utah 

69,248 

520,817 

400 

590,465 

Washington 

582,209 

1,443,626 

25,620 

2,051,455 

Wyoming 

2.944 

72.355 

75.299 

Sub-total 

7,557,892 

16,322,170 

147,552 

3,010 

24,030,624 

Grand  total 

106,172,928 

47,252,156 

3,007,013 

890,566  157,322,663 

'Basis, 
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Table  14.  -  Primary  distribution  of  sugar,  continental  United  States,  by  states,  January-October  1965 
and  1964 


State  and  Region 

:             Cane  sugar 
:  refiners 

:  Beet 

:  processors 

:              Total  all  . 
:  Primary  Distributors"' 

:  1965 

:  1964 

:      1965  : 

1964 

:         1965  : 

1964 

Thousands  of  hundredweights 

2J 

New  England 

Connecticut 

1,031 

1,007 

1 

15 

1,039 

1,045 

Maine 

481 

515 

7 

494 

527 

Massachusetts 

4,015 

4,044 

72 

4,163 

4,270 

New  Hampshire 

305 

301 

305 

301 

Rhode  Island 

363 

377 

386 

400 

Vermont 

208 

172 

49 

208 

221 

Sub-total 

6,403 

6,416 

1 

143 

6,595 

6,764 

Mid-Atlantic 
New  Jersey 
New  York 
Pennsylvania 
Sub-total 


6,459 
12,545 

9,632 
28,636 


6,116 
12,966 

9,522 
28,604 


47 

288 
295 
630 


152 
612 
451 
1,215 


7,123 
13,677 
10,517 
31,317 


6,922 
14,291 
10,674 
31,887 


North  Central 


Illinois 

6,428 

7,076 

11,268 

8,807 

17,749 

15,897 

Indiana 

3,351 

3,098 

1,467 

1,606 

4,819 

4,706 

Iowa 

433 

420 

1,511 

1,426 

1,945 

1,856 

Kansas 

406 

370 

756 

720 

1,166 

1,093 

Michigan 

2,480 

2,234 

3,277 

3,231 

5,757 

5,466 

Minnesota 

394 

339 

1,821 

1,703 

2,220 

2,048 

Missouri 

2,234 

2,190 

1,875 

1,6/0 

4,120 

3,878 

Nebraska 

108 

241 

1,198 

873 

1,310 

1,120 

North  Dakota 

3 

2 

310 

286 

313 

288 

Ohio 

5,541 

4,986 

1,954 

2,067 

7,504 

7,057 

South  Dakota 

21 

21 

322 

287 

343 

308 

Wisconsin 

1,014 

993 

2,2  59 

1,915 

3,273 

2,913 

Sub-total 

22,413 

21,970 

28,018 

24,591 

50,519 

46,630 

Southern 


Alabama 

2,310 

2,230 

2,320 

2,230 

Arkansas 

936' 

889 

116 

91 

1,055 

983 

Delaware 

1,678 

770 

1,692 

782 

District  of  Columbia 

268 

257 

289 

281 

Florida 

2,471 

2,457 

3,300 

3,293 

Georgia 

5,048 

4,810 

5,054 

4,810 

Kentucky 

1,987 

1,982 

74 

66 

2,066 

2,061 

Louisiana 

3,115 

2,972 

1 

3,128 

2,979 

Maryland 

3,610 

3,472 

2 

36 

3,925 

3,815 

Mississippi 

1,290 

1,358 

1,297 

1,366 

North  Carolina 

3,560 

3,284 

3,588 

3,354 

Oklahoma 

956 

951 

347 

316 

1,303 

1,267 

South  Carolina 

1,542 

1,335 

1,542 

1,342 

Tennessee 

3,250 

3,122 

2 

3,252 

3,124 

Texas 

5,943 

5,810 

1,726 

1,511 

7,669 

7,330 

Virginia 

2,463 

2,263 

19 

2,622 

2,472 

West  Virginia 

736 

810 

15 

17 

759 

837 

Sub-total 

41,163 

33,772 

2,281 

2,058 

44,861 

42,326 

Western 

Alaska 

20 

35 

30 

19 

50 

54 

Arizona 

343 

351 

233 

218 

576 

569 

California 

5,740 

6,319 

11,073 

10,376 

16,904 

16,789 

Colorado 

84 

78 

1,034 

934 

1,119 

1,012 

Idaho 

45 

41 

280 

292 

325 

333 

Montana 

24 

24 

276 

265 

300 

290 

Nevada 

59 

60 

49 

44 

108 

104 

New  Mexico 

70 

85 

147 

157 

217 

242 

Oregon 

519 

547 

1,163 

1,133 

1,715 

1,705 

Utah 

69 

70 

521 

556 

591 

626 

Washington 

582 

567 

1,444 

1,592 

2,051 

2,183 

Wyoming 

3 

4 

72 

68 

75 

73 

Sub- total 

7,558 

8,181 

16,322 

15,654 

24,031 

23,980 

Grand  total   106,173  103,943  47.252  43.661  157,323  151.58_7_ 

1/  Includes  deliveries  by  importers  of  direct-consumption  sugar  and  mainland  cane  sugar  mills. 

2/  Reported  as  produced  or  imported  and  delivered  except  liquid  sugar  which  is  on  a  sugar  solids  content 

—  basis. 
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Table    15.    Sugar  deliveries,  by  type  of  product  or  business  of  buyer  and  by  type  of  sugar, 
third  quarter,  1965  1/ 


Product  or  business  : 

BMet 

:  Cane 

:  Imported 
J  ©.<G. 

:  Total 

•               Liquid  sugar 
:           included  in  totals 

of  buver  t 

(Total) 

(Total) 

:  (Total) 

:      all  sugar 

:            Beet  : 

Cane 

Hundredweights 

2/ 

Bakery,  cereal  and 
allied  products 

2,32*;437 

3,781,875 

62,891 

6,171,203 

52,904 

555,187 

Confectionery  and 
related  products 

1,568,300 

2,996,812 

108,272 

4,673,384 

39,995 

720,704 

Ice  cream  and  dairy 
products 

1,036,664 

1,599,573 

55,108 

2,691,345 

465,315 

1*237,510 

Beverages 

2,204,916 

7,130,852 

55,518 

9,391,286 

926,709 

4,823,691 

Canned,  bottled, frozen 
foods,  jams, jellies 
and  preserves 

3,958,384 

2,941,107 

188, 119 

7,087,610 

1,904,300 

1,692,060 

Multiple  and  all  other 
food  uses 

694,370 

1,486, 729 

19,652 

2,200,751 

36,831 

368,713 

Non-food  products 

21.824 

255.381 

5.336 

282.541 

2,268 

79,904 

Sub-total 

11,810,895 

20, 192 ,329 

494,896 

32,498,120 

3,428,322 

9,477,769 

Non-industrial 

Hotels,  restaurants, 
institutions 

26,075 

341,889 

8,560 

376,524 

1,633 

27,534 

Wholesale  grocers, 
jobbers,  sugar 
dealers 

3,627,078 

9,716,131 

361,823 

13,705,032 

138,763 

38,386 

Retail  grocers, chain 
stores, super  markets 

1,615,349 

5,074,549 

128,124 

6,818,022 

21,084 

40,663 

All  other  deliveries, in- 
cluding deliveries  to 
Government  agencies 

372.017 

404.769 

261 

-  777.047 

13.562 

237 

Sub-total 

5,640,519 

15,537,338 

498,768 

21,676,625 

175,042 

106,820 

TOTAL  DELIVERIES 

17,451,414 

35,729,667 

993,664 

54,474,745 

3,603,364 

9,584,589 

Deliveries  in  consumer- 
size  packages  (less 
than  50  lbs.) 

3,319,492 

12,437,521 

174,719 

lS^k3Ll<f32 

Deliveries  in  bulk 
(unpackaged) 

5,292,701 

6,021,811 

0 

11,314,512 

1/  Represents  approximately  97.8  percent  of  deliveries  by  primary  distributors  in  continental 
United  States. 

2/  Reported  as  produced  or  imported  and  delivered  except  liquid  sugar  which  is  on  a  sugar  solids 
content  basis. 
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Table  16.     Sugar  deliveries,  by  type  of  product  or  business  of  buyer,  third  quarter  1965  and 


Product  or  "business  : 
of  buyer  : 

United  : 
States  : 

Hew  : 
England  : 

Middle 
Atlantic 

:  Horth 
:  Central 

:     South  : 

West 

Hundredweights  1/ 

Indus trisl 

Dajxtzry  .    tci  c« _i_  axiu. 

allied  products 

6,171,203 

w  7      I  — ~  7  -J 

161,502 

1,159,728 

2,716,463 

1,466,296 

667,214 

rinnfpnt.inTi^rv  and 

4*613,384 

■^9.552 

1,889,483 

1,640,365 

448.9^6 

^55.048 

Ice  cream  and  dairy 

products 

2,691,345 

133,173 

486,994 

948,377 

690,689 

432,112 

Beverages 

9,391,286 

329,922 

l,o44,oo2 

2,382,302 

3,660,962 

1,173,158 

Canned,  bottled, 

frozen  foods;  Jams 

jellies,  preserves,  etc. 

7,087,610 

153,  452 

975,424 

l,o95,o54 

923,546 

3,339,534 

Mill  -H  -nip  nnri  nil  nthf=r 

food  uses 

2.200.751 

61,794 

2O4,052 

1,131,128 

225 , 929 

497,848 

Non-food.  T3roduets 

282,541 

13,093 

103  ,  012 

78,767 

84,726 

2,943 

Sub -total 

32, 1*98 , 120 

1,192,488 

6,743,555 

10,593,136 

7,501,084 

6,467,857 

Non -Indus trial 

Hotels,  restaurants, 

institutions 

376, 524 

31,469 

59,593 

45,361 

88,544 

151,557 

Wholesale  grocers,  jobbers 

582,703 

4,813,601 

2,029,265 

sugar  dealers 

13,705,032 

1,937,551 

4,341,912 

Retail  grocers,  chain 

1,249,472 

stores,  super  markets 

6,818,022 

319,588 

2,033,770 

2,399,233 

815,959 

All  other  deliveries, 

including  deliveries 

xo  uovernmeco  agencies 

1  1  1 ,  o**  I 

10,434 

77,452 

250,223 

Sub -total 

21,676,625 

944,194 

3.-324,068 

6,671,266 

7,555,238 

3,181,859 

TOTAL  DELIVERIES 

54,174,745 

2,136,682 

10,067,623 

17,264,402 

15,056,322 

9,649,716 

Percentage  change  from 

third  quarter 

L9o4 

Industrial 

Bakery,  cereal  and 

+18.1 

allied  products 

+6.9 

-6.0 

+0.5 

+0.9 

+0.2 

Conf eetionerv  and 

+24.6 

+6.0 

-2.8 

-1.3 

+14.4 

+7  ^ 

Ice  cream  and  dairy 

products 

+0.9 

+7.0 

-12.7 

+5-4 

+2.4 

+5.0 

Beverages 

+10.5 

«23.5 

+6.2 

+10.7 

+12.1 

+8.9 

Canned,  bottled,  frozen 

foods;  jams,  jellies, 

+2.8 

+28.8 

preserves,  etc. 

+2.9 

+12.9 

-23-0 

Multiple  and  all  other 

food  uses 

-o.U 

+40.5 

+1-5 

-3-7 

+19.2 

-4.6 

Hon -food  products 

-18.3 

-3-9 

+17-5 

-24.7 

-36.5 

-55-8 

Sub -total 

+3.0 

+6.5 

+0.7 

+8.0 

+14.0 

-12.0 

Hon-lndustrlal 

Betels,  restaurants, 

institutions 

Wholesale  grocers, 

Jobbers,  sugar  dealers 

Retail  grocers,  chain 
stores,  super  markets 

All  other  deliveries,  in- 
cluding deliveries  to 
Government  agencies 

Sub  total 


+8.2 
-2.0 
-3.6 

+30.9 
-1.4 
+1.2 


+27-5 

-2.3 

-12.3 

+31.0 
-5.0 
+1.1 


+6.7 
-6.5 
-4-5 

-24.0 
-6.0 


+5.1 
-8.1 
-4.2 

+28.2 
-5.8 
+2.2 


+19.3 

+9.3 

+1.1 

+53-4 
+7-6 
+10-7 


+0.9 
-6.9 
-9.8 

+50.0 
-5-3 
s2^- 


TOTAL  

1/  Reported  as  produced  or  imported  and  delivered  except  liquid  sugar  which  is  on  a  sugar  solids  content 
basis .    
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Table  17.  -  Deliveries  of  cane  and  "beet  sugar  "by  primary  distributors  in  consumer-size  packages 
(less  than  50  pounds )  third  quarter  1965 


Area 


Beet  sugar 


Total 


United  States 
Hew  England 
Middle  Atlantic 

North  Central  and  West,  Combined  2/ 
South 


12,6l2,2k0 
691, 901 
2,298,149 

3,564, 651 
6,057,539 


Hundredweights  l/ 


3,319,492 
0 

21,233 
3,206,177 
92,082 


15,931,732 
691,901 
2,319,382 
6,770,828 
6,149,621 


l/  Reported  as  produced  or  imported  and  delivered. 

2/  Combined  to  avoid  disclosure  of  individual  company  data.  Total  distribution  in  ccnsumer-size  packages 
in  these  areas:    North  Central,  4,561,591;  West,  2,209,237- 


Table  18 . -Deliveries  of  packaged,  bulk  and  liquid  sugar  (beet  and  cane)  by  primary  distributors 
during  January-September  1965  and  1964  with  comparisons. 


First 
three 
quarters 

Region 

:     U.S.  : 

Type  of  sugar 

:   New  : 
:  England : 

Middle  : 
Atlantic  : 

South  : 

North      :  West 
Central  : 

:    total  : 

Beet         :  Cane 

1,000  hundredweights  l/ 


(l)    Total  direct  deliveries 

I965            5,943  27,924  38,265  44,797 

1964            6,061  28,331  35,717  41,120 

Change         -  118  -407  +2,548  +3,677 


(2)    Consumer- size 

1965 
1964 

Change 


(3 )    Other  deliveries,  industrial  and  institutional 

4,058 


1965 

1964  4,143 
Change  -85 

(3a)  Bulk  granulated 

1965  595 

1964  722 
Change  -127 

(b)    Liquid  sugar 

1965  1,797 
1964  1,480 
Change  +317 


21,402 
21,827 
-425 


7,115 
6,293 
+822 


8,387 
8,404 

-17 


23,092 
20,575 
+2,517 


5,242 
5,058 
+184 


6,495 
5,396 
+1,099 


21,722  138,651 
21,636  132,865 
+86  +-5,786 


ages  (granulated,  less  than  50  lbs.) 

1,685        6,522  15,173  11,029 

1,918        6,504  15,142  11,422 
-33           +18  +31  -393 


33,768 
29,698 
+4,070 


11,491 
11,300 
+191 


6,896 
6,032 
+864 


5,884 
5,577 
+307 


15,838 

16,059 
-221 


4,511 
4,670 
-159 


6,390 
6,604 
-214 


40,493 
40,563 
-70 


98,158 
92,302 
+5,856 


28,954 
28,043 
+911 


29,965 
27,916 
+2,049 


(c)    Industrial  and  institutional  packages  (granulated 
1965  l^SZ        5^900        11,355  153 


>0  lbs. 


1964 
Change 


1,941 
-275 


7,130 
-1,230 


10,121 
+1,234 


1 

12,366 
+3,015 


and  over) 
4,937  39,239 
4,785  36,343 
+152  +2,896 


42,883 
39,594 
+3,289 


8,183 
7,750 
+433 


34,700 
31,844 
+2,856 


12,707 
12,595 
+112 


6,463 
6,175 
+288 


15,530 
13,074 
+2,456 


95,768 
93,271 
+2,497 


32,310 
32,813 
-503 


63,458 
60,458 
+3,000 


16,247 
15,448 
+799 


23,502 
21,741 
+1,761 


23,709 
23,269 
+440 


l/  Reported  as  produced  or  imported  and  delivered  except  liquid  sugar  which  is  on  a  sugar  solids  content 
basis. 
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Table  19.  -Dextrose  sales,   by  type  of  product   or  business  of  buyer  ,  third  quarter  1965 
and  percentage  change  from  third  quarter  1964 


Product   or   business  United         New  Middle  North 

of   buyer  States       England       Atlantic         Central       South  West 


..   Hundredweights  1/ 

Industrial 


Bakery , cereal   and  allied 


nnra^ti  rtnoi*t7      a  n  H      t«  o  1  o  "t~  o  ^ 

^oni  ec  xionci  y    cliiu    r  cio  icu 

,  £.  1  0  ,  /  OU 

£i   nil  *3 
01 ,  TO 

232,981 

491,634 

298,345 

189,777 

pr  UUUO  to 

Ice   cream  and  dairy 

217,915 

809 

121,749 

68,757 

14,771 

11,829 

pr oduc  ts 
Beverages 

Lannea , Doxxxea  f    i rozen 

39,026 
223,948 

2,426 
5,505 

9,285 
90,286 

14,055 
75,303 

5,872 
33,587 

7,388 
19,267 

foods,    jams, jellies 

preserves,  etc. 
Multiple   and   all  other 

211,819 

5,052 

33,042 

84,466 

40,285 

48,974 

food  uses 
w  An.  ■fond  nrrifinf"t^ 

240,112 
359, 554 

3,819 
119.254 

42,940 
84.583 

80,426 
81,402 

30,816 
64.300 

82,111 
10.015 

Siih-  total  i 

,566,154 

197,908 

614,866 

896,043 

487,976 

369,361 

Mati  _  i  rtfitic  +■  t*  "i  si  1 

11  u  11       1  11U  UO    v  L    X  O.  -L 

WVi^l  p  c  o  1  fa     ct  r  n  r  pre      i        n  p  r  c 
niivicoflic     t,  i  u  ^  <_  i  j  ,  j  u  u  u  c  1  o  , 

sugar   dealers,  retail 

ct  r  /~\  r~  o      c          /-  V»  o  c+"/^t*oc 
g  l  Ot  CtO  ,       L.  11  a  1  11      c-   L  O  L  C  o  , 

super  markets 

103,377 

561 

441 

77,476 

1,885 

23,014 

h  1 1    oxner    deliveries ,    in  — 

r  1  lid  i  it7    H  p  1 1  vpri  p<i  tro 

Government  agencies 

16.557 

377 

4.307 

4.895 

2.850 

4.128 

Sub-total 

119,934 

938 

4,748 

82,371 

4,735 

27,142 

TOTAL   SALES  2, 

686,088 

198.846 

619 , 614 

978,414 

497,711 

-396,503- 

Perc  entage 

change  from 

third  quarter 

1964 

Indus  trial 

Bakery, cereal   and  allied 

produc  ts 
Confectionery  and  related 

♦9.0 

♦4.9 

♦18.1 

~  +8.1 

♦7.1 

♦  5.2 

prouuc  xs 

±  L-  c      U  1  c  a  ill     a  liu      u  a  ±  L  y 

♦3.2 

-48.3 

♦  11.6 

-14.9 

♦  10.0 

♦84.4 

pr  oduc  ts 
Beverages 

Canned , bot tl ed ,  frozen 

♦7.6 
♦7.1 

+67.3 
♦415.4 

-19.1 
-8.6 

♦19.1 

♦22.3 

-4.3 
♦15.7 

♦36.7 
♦3.5 

foods ; jams , jellies 

preserves,  etc. 
Multiple   and   all  other 

♦0.8 

-10.4 

♦0.4 

♦77.9 

-25.8 

-29.8 

food  uses 
Non-food  products 

♦1.6 
+14.9 

-7.5 
♦36:2 

-23.6 
-13.3 

♦1.8 
-0.0 

-32.8 
+55.4 

♦60.4 
♦103.1 

Sub- total 

♦7.6 

♦24.0 

♦  1.9 

♦9.7 

♦4.1 

♦9.7 

Non-industrial 

Wholesale   grocer , jobbers , 

sugar  dealers,  retail 

grocers,    chain  stores, 

super  markets 
All   other  deliver ies , in- 

♦49.0 

♦12.9 

♦36.1 

-36.4 

♦38.6 

cluding   deliveries  to 

Government  agencies 

♦21.2 

-46.* 

♦70.7 

-24.4 

♦78.2 

♦74.4 

Sub- total 

♦44.4 

-21.8 

♦  29.9 

♦3.8 

♦43.1 

Total 

♦8.8 

♦23.7 

♦3.6 

♦  11.2 

♦4.1 

♦11.5 

1/  Reported  as  produced  and  sold  (typically  dextrose  hydrate)  and  excludes  small  amounts  to 
competitors  as  well  as  small  quantities  used  in  miscellaneous  mixes.  
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Table    20.  Corn 

refiners' 

shipments,  by 

type  of  buyer, 

third  quarter 

1965  and  1964 

Type  of  buyer 

Corn  sirup 
unmixed 

Dextrose 

:              All  corn 
:  sweeteners 

;  1965 

:  1964 

;  1965 

:  1964 

:  1965 

:  1964 

Thousand  hundredweights,  dry 

basis 

Baking  industry 

7tJU 

1,102 

1,024 

2,082 

1,957 

Confectioners 

1,912 

1,832 

206 

194 

2, 116 

2  ,026 

Ice  cream  and 
other  dairy 
products 

O  7  O 

777 

III 

36 

33 

909 

810 

Breweries  and 
fountain  sirups 

279 

281 

49 

47 

328 

328 

Canners,  packers,  jams, 
jellies,  preserves 

1,489 

1,718 

187 

193 

1,676 

1,911 

Miscellaneous  food 
industries  including 
sugar  refiners 

C  O  7 

537 

4o  1 

490 

420 

1,027 

881 

1/ 

Sirup  mixers 

184 

151 

11 

10 

195 

161 

Non-food  uses 

16C 

142 

350 

300 

510 

442 

Jobbers,  etc. 

36 

24 

88 

64 

124 

88 

Sub-total  2/ 

6,450 

6,319 

2,519 

2,285 

8,969 

8,604 

Corn  sirup  solids  and 
miscellaneous  corn 
sweeteners  3/ 

Total  domestic  2/ 

267 

276 

267 

276 

7,039 

6,933 

2,519 

2,285 

9,558 

9,218 

Export 

35 

46 

44 

104 

79 

150 

Grand  total  2/ 
(domestic  &  export) 

/  ,  U/4 

c  Q70 

2,563 

2,389 

*,637 

9,368 

Bulk  blends  4/ 

517 

469 

517 

469 

1/  Sirup  mixers  outside  of  the  corn  refining  industry,  except  cane  sugar  refiners  and  beet  sugar  processors; 
the  latter  two  are  included  with  "Miscellaneous  food  industries." 

2/  Due  to  rounding,  totals  may  not  be  exact  sums  of  individual  items. 

3_/  According  to  the  Census  of  Manufactures  1958,  shipments  of  corn  sirup  solids  were  63.7  percent  of  total 
shipments  of  miscellaneous  refinery  products.     Since  corn  sirup  solids  contain  up  to  3.5  percent  moisture, 
corn  sirup  solids  dry  basis  are  estimated  as  61.5  percent  of  shipments  of  miscellaneous  refinery  products 
as  reported.     For  earlier  treatment  of  this  item  see  Sugar  Reports  93,  page  6. 

4/  Corn  sirup  unmixed  sales  to  sugar  refiners  and  beet  sugar  processors  for  blending  contained  in 
miscellaneous  food  industries. 


NOTE:     See  Sugar  Reports  No.  93,  January  1960,  pages  6-10  for  source,  methodology  and  groupings. 
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Table    21.      Sugar  prices 


a         OllOtA     *>  /  * 

Ketmed 

Deet  sugar  - 

quoted 

Raw  cane  sugar-spot  price 

•  premium  ~~  : 

whol 

ssale  (gross) 

4/ 

Year  and  month  : 

Domestic  : 

"World" 

:      and  : 

Eastern 

Chicago-  ' 

Pacific 

sugar  at  N.Y . : 

sugar  2/ 

West 

Coast 

duty  paid  1/: 

Panffl    nor1   r\  ni  tnH 

1960-64  Monthly  average 

6.83 

4.68 

+  1.23 

9.24 

9.21 

9.49 

1963  Monthly  average 

8.18 

8.50 

-1.23 

10.58 

10.34 

10.71 

1964  Mon  th ly  ave  ra  ge 

6.90 

5.87 

+0.11 

9.38 

9.38 

9.85 

1964 

December 

6.55 

2.76 

+2.87 

8.60 

8.60 

9.05 

196S 

January 

6.85 

2 .41 

+3.52 

9.15 

9.15 

9.35 

February 

6.79 

2.25 

+3.61 

9.15 

9.15 

9.45 

March 

6.61 

2.63 

+3.04 

9.15 

9.15 

9.02 

April 

6.59 

2.40 

+3.25 

9.15 

9.15 

9.05 

May 

6.73 

2.35 

+3.42 

9.15 

9.15 

9.20 

June 

6.72 

1.96 

+3.80 

9.15 

9.15 

9.25 

July 

6.73 

1.94 

+3.83 

9.15 

9.15 

9.25 

Aii  cni 

6.77 

1.79 

+4.02 

9.15 

9.15 

9.25 

September 

6.82 

1.85 

+4.01 

9.15 

9.15 

9.25 

October 

V  V>   la  W  la*  ^  i- 

6.82 

2.03 

+3.83 

9.15 

9.15 

9.25 

November 

6.80 

1.81 

+4.03 

9.15 

9.15 

9.25 

Last  12 -month  average 

6.73 

2.18 

+3.60 

9.10 

9.10 

9.22 

vpa r  and  mon  th 

Refined  cane  sugar  - 

quoted  wholesale  (gross)  4/ 

\  Retail 

:        North  : 

South 

:  Gulf 

Chicago- 

:  Pacific 

U.S. 
'  average 

■  East 

East 

West 

:  Coast 

1960-64  Monthly  average 

10.21 

9.83 

9.75 

9.47 

9.49 

12.30 

1963  Monthly  average 

11.94 

11.45 

11.30 

10.90 

10.71 

13.58,-  , 
5/ 

1964  Monthly  average 

10.68 

9.90 

9.82 

9.58 

9.85 

12.81- 

1964 

December 

9.83 

9.17 

9.12 

8.80 

9.05 

11.64 

1965 

January 

10.20 

9.55 

9.55 

9.35 

9.35 

11.70 

February 

10.25 

9.60 

9.55 

9.35 

9.45 

11.78 

March 

10.14 

9.48 

9.34 

9.35 

9.02 

11.84 

April 

10.05 

9.35 

9.25 

9.35 

9.05 

11.78 

May 

10.12 

9.46 

9.36 

9.35 

9.20 

11.80 

June 

10.20 

9.50 

9.40 

9.35 

9.25 

11.86 

July 

10.20 

9.50 

9.40 

9.35 

9.25 

11.82 

August 

10.20 

9.50 

9.40 

9.35 

9.25 

11.74 

September 

10.20 

9.50 

9.40 

9.35 

9.25 

11.74 

October 

10.34 

9.64 

9.54 

9.35 

9.25 

11.82 

November 

10.35 

9.65 

9.55 

9.35 

9.25 

Last  12-month  average 

10.17 

9.49 

9.40 

9.30 

9.22 

1/  Spot  prices  during  1960  were  for  sugar  in  bags  under  Contract  No.  6  plus  .50  cent  per  pound  duty 
(Cuban).    Beginning  with  1961,  spot  prices  are  for  bulk  sugar  under  Contract  No.  7,  the  terms  of  which  are 
duty  paid  or  duty  free. 


2/  Spot  prices  during  1960  based  on  No.  4  Contract  which  was  for  bagged  sugar  f .a.s.  Cuba.  Beginning 
with  1961  spot  prices  are  those  under  No.  8  Contract  which  is  also  for  bagged  sugar  but  f .o.b.  and  stowed 
at  Greater  Caribbean  ports  (including  Brazil). 

3/  For  1960  these  amounts  are  the  difference  between  the  spot  prices  of  the  No.  6  "Domestic"  Contract 
rolled  back  to  Cuba  (minus  freight  and  insurance)  and  the  spot  prices  of  the  No.  4  "World"  Contract. 
Beginning  with  1961  the  No.  7  "Domestic  Bulk"  Contract  has  been  adjusted  by  deducting  duty  (.625£), 
computed  freight  from  the  Greater  Caribbean  ports  (including  Brazil),  insurance  and  unloading  charges 
and  adding  the  bag  allowance  (currently  .055<)    before  calculating  the  differential  from  No.  8  "World 
Contract  spot  prices. 

4/  These  are  basis  prices  in  100-pound  paper  bags,  NOT  delivered  prices.     To  obtain  delivered  prices 
add  "Freight  Prepays"  and  deduct  discounts  and  allowances.    For  illustration  see  Sugar  Reports    No.  81, 
January  1959,  pages  5  to  9. 

5/  New  series  beginning  January  1964  which  may  not  be  strictly  comparable  with  data  for  earlier  periods. 
For  old  series  through  June  1964  see  Sugar  Reports  148,  September  1964. 
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Table  22.    "Wholesale  prices  of  sugar,  corn  sirup  and  dextrose 


Period 

Refined 

sugar 
wholesale 
North- 
!     -eas  t— 1/ 

1  Dextrose 
!           New  York  2/ 

1             Corn  sirup 
New  York  3/ 

Dextrose 
relative  to 
refined  sugar 

Corn  sirup 
relative  to 
refined  sugar 

['  Quoted  : 
t  1— 

-Dry  v 

Quoted  : 

— has.n  tt  

Quoted  : 

Dry 
hasi  s 

Quoted 

:  Dry 
i — has  i  s 

Cents  per  pound 

Percent 

105') 

Q  AO 

o.oz 

7.29 

7.92 

7.37 

9. 18 

85 

92 

85 

106 

1953 

8.72 

7.35 

7.99 

7.32 

9.12 

84 

92 

84 

105 

1  API, 

1954 

8.72 

7.32 

7.96 

7.32 

9.12 

84 

91 

84 

105 

1955 

8. 59 

7 . 22 

7  .85 

7.25 

9.03 

84 

91 

84 

105 

Average 

1952-55 

8.66 

7.29 

7.92  i 

7.31 

9.10 

84 

91 

84 

105 

1956 

8.77 

7.28 

7.91 

7.15 

8.90 

83 

90 

82 

101 

1957 

9.15 

7.65 

8.32 

7.36 

9.17 

84 

91 

80 

100 

1958 

9.27 

7.66 

S.33 

7.37 

9.18 

83 

90 

80 

99 

1959 

9.33 

7.48 

8. 13 

7.31 

9.10 

80 

87 

78 

98 

1960 

9.43 

7.48 

8.13 

7.32 

9.12 

79 

86 

78 

97 

1961 

9.40 

7 .45 

8.10 

7.23 

9.00 

79 

86 

77 

96 

1962 

9.60 

7.40 

8.04 

7.01 

8.73 

77 

84 

73 

91 

Average 
1956-62 

9.28 

7.49 

8.14 

7.25 

9.03 

81 

88 

78 

97 

1963 

11.94 

8.37 

9.10 

7.38 

9.19 

70 

76 

62 

77 

1964 

10.68 

8.95 

9.73 

7.52 

9.37 

84 

91 

70 

88 

1964 

December 

9.83 

8.95 

9.73 

7.60 

9.46 

91 

99 

77 

96 

1965 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

10.20 
10. 25 
10.14 
10.05 
10.12 
10.20 
10.20 
10.20 
10.20 
10.34 
10.35 

8.95 
8.95 
8.95 
8.95 
8.95 
8.59 
8.23 
8.23 
8.23 
8.39 
8.43 

9.73 
9.73 
9.73 
9.73 
9.73 
9.34 
8.95 
8.95 
8.95 
9.12 
9.16 

7.60 
7.60 
7.60 
7.60 
7.60 
7.60 
7.60 
7.60 
7.60 
7.60 
7.60 

9.46 
9.46 
9.46 
9.46 
9.46 
9.46 
9.46 
9.46 
9.46 
9.46 
9.46 

88 
87 
88 
89 
88 
84 
81 
81 
81 
81 
81 

95 
95 
96 
97 
96 
92 
88 
88 
88 
88 
89 

75 
74 
75 
76 
75 
75 
75 
75 
75 
74 
73 

93 
92 
93 
94 
93 
93 
93 
93 
93 
91 
91 

Last  12 -month 

average 
through  Npv.  10.17 

8.65 

9.40 

7.60 

9.46 

85 

92 

75 

93 

1/  Gross  basis  price  in  100  pound  bags  subject  to  a  2  percent  cash  discount. 
2/  Hydrate,  in  -100  pound  bags. 

3/  In  drums,  price  in  carload  lots,  except  beginning  February  1962  for  less  than  carload  lots.  Quoted  as 
-43  percent  unmixed,  except  beginning  March  1956,  quoted  as  43  percent  unmixed. 

4/  Assumes  price  is  for  92  percent  solids  for  dextrose  and  80.3  percent  solids  for  corn  sirup.  Thus,  dry 
basis  price  is  quoted  price  divided  by  0.92  for  dextrose  and  0.803  for  corn  sirup. 
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Table   23.     Refined  sugar  production  and  month  end  stocks  and  distribution  of  corn  sweeteners  by 
primary  distributors  for  consumption  in  the  continental  United  States 


Production  • 

Month -end 

stocks  1/  v. 

Distribution  2/ 

Year  : 

Total 

and  : 
month  : 

Cane 
su  gar 
refiners 

Beet 
processors  * 

Cane 

sugar  : 

Beet 
processors  ' 

Corn 
sirup 

Dextrose 

sirup 
and 

Hevh  t"A  so 

UCA LLUSC 

1,000  short 

tons,  raw 

value 

1960-64  monthly 

aVC  L  a.  c 

561 

222 

294 

9  74 

88 

77 

19  5 

1963  monthly 

£  V0  T"fl  CO 
aVC L agC 

573 

218 

278 

874 

94 

41 

135 

1964  monthly 

a  VC I a o 

548 

281 

321 

1,038 

104 

42 

146 

1964 

December 

350 

051 

230 

1,696 

89 

37 

126 

1965 

Tanuflrv 

487 

422 

220 

1,876 

84 

37 

121 

reuruary 

411 

100 

9  7ft 

£.  JO 

1  767 

R7 

ill 

1  9fl 

March 

562 

121 

263 

1,655 

111 

42 

153 

April 

559 

99 

276 

1,561 

109 

40 

149 

May 

600 

145 

282 

1,476 

88 

43 

131 

June 

621 

84 

293 

1,306 

106 

45 

151 

July 

609 

64 

268 

1,084 

104 

42 

146 

Au  gu  s  t 

673 

98 

275 

858 

142 

47 

189 

September 

603 

120 

211 

656 

130 

46 

176 

October 

593 

548 

231 

969 

111 

43 

154 

November  — ^ 

545 

640 

243 

1,400 

Last  12-month 
ave rage 

571 

258 

252 

1,359 

1/  Includes  over-quota  and  quota  exempt. 

2/  Shipments  by  corn  refiners*  (members  of  the  Corn  Industries  Research  Foundation,  Inc.)  converted  to  a 
short  tons,  raw  value,  basis  in  PPA,  ASCS,  USDA. 


3/  Preliminary. 
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